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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARIS, TRAFAL- 

R GAR SQUARE.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the 
ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, mast be sent 
jnon MONDAY, the 6th, or TUESDAY, the 7th of April next, 
after which time no Work can possibly be received, nor can any 
‘Works be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Oi] Paintings under giass,and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
mouldings may prevent pictures obtaining the situation they 
gtherwise merit. The other Regulations necessary to be observed 
say be obtained at the Royal Academy. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
‘pat the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
ease of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 





















“S\XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Roya! Charter.— 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society is NOW 
OPEN from Nine a.m. untildusk. Admittance Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
XEBITION. — Messrs. DICKINSON’S 
GALLERIES OF PORTRAITS NOW OPEN, 114, New 
Bend Street. 















Apsission ONE SHILLING. 


| ate LIBRARY.—THE OFFICE OF 
SECRETARY and LIBRARIAN to the LONDON LIBRARY 
will become VACANT at Midsummer next. Gentlemen desirous 
of becoming candid for the appoi are req d to send 
im their applications and testimonials before the Ist of May, 
addressed to the present Secretary and Librarian, William Bodham 
Donne, at the Library, 12, St. James’s Square. 


March, 21, 1857. 



















Sales by Auction, 
Tue Vatvante Law Lisraries or Two GentLeMeEN. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane,on MONDAY, April 6, at half-past 12, the Valuable LAW 
LIBRARIES of Two Gentlemen retiring from practice, com- 
prising a complete series of the Modern Reports in Law and 
Equity to the present time; a good selection of Treatises and 
Books of Reference and Practice. Also, Three Iron Safes, Stove, 
Gas-fittings, &c. 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 





In Banxrvuptcy.—Tue Extensive Stocx or Mr. HENRY 
Garnett, BooKsELLER AND STATIONER, OF Dover. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on TUESDAY, April 7, and Two following days, at half- 
past 12, by order of the Assignee, the extensive and well-selected 
STOCK of STATIONERY and Modern BOOKS of Mr. H. Gar- 
nett, of Dover. To which is added upwards of 60UU volumes of 
Modern Novels. Voyages, and Travels, Biographies, &c., from a 
West-end Circulating Library. 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 





THE OrtcInaL Woop ENGRAVINGS OF THE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED 
Caratocue or THE Great ExuiBITION oF 1851; aLso THE 
Stocx, StentotyPe Ptates, CopPpERPLATES AND Woopcurs oF 
THE ‘ Practica, MEcHANIC’s JOURNAL,’ Finst SERIES, § VOLS. 
470. 


0. 

N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on THURSDAY, April 16, and following days, the original 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS of the OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1651, comprising 
most elaborately-executed designs of some of the principal 
objects of Interest, Fine Arts, Machinery, Manuf » &e., 
which were exhibited at the Great National Exposition of 1851 ; 
also the Stogk, comprising 400 copies of the Practical Mechanic’s 
Journal, first series, 8 vols. 4to, and the Stereotype Plates, Copper- 
plates, Woodcuts, and Copyright. 


*. 











IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Pho- 


tographic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
aamber for APRIL contains— 


ROWLAND HILL, Esq., with Memoir. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and all Book and 
wos Printsellers; and David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 






she 











Me ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANG 
Baden, Up the Rhine, and Paris, is now OPEN evey 
evening (except Saturday) at Eight o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 3.; 
» 18. Stalls cam-be secured at the Box-office,; Egyptiin 
Hall, Piceadilyyevery day, between Eleven and Four, withat 
any extra charge. The Morning Representations take place every 
‘Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o’clock. 
Tz AQUARIUM—LIVING MARINE and 
FRESH-WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS; SEA- WATER 
TANKS, GLASSES, and every other requisite, on Sale. an 
priced and descriptive List on application. Tie 
Tonks by SANDERS and WOOLCOTT, at their Prices. 
W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, W, 


(NOLL COLLEGE.—(SCIENTIFIC AND 
PRACTICAL.)—RESIDENT PROFESSORS wanted for the 
folowing Chairs:—Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 

wal History, Human History, Design. SALARY, £500 per 


























Prospectuses forwarded on application to W. Bullock Webster 
¥xq., Gnoll Castle, Neath, South Wales. ‘ 


Bruce CASTLE SCHOOL 
TOTTENHAM. 

Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from fLondon. It 
stands in a park containing nearly twenty acres of land; and the 
Surrounding country is open and salubrious. , 

Avdescription of Bruce Castle will be found in the “ Beauties of 

sad Wales,” and in Lyson’s “ Environs of London.” 

In addition to the Conductors, there are six Resident Masters. 
ae prepared for the University, ioe the Naval and Mili- 

* 1 or Professional Life. 

Th their plans of Government and Instruction, the Conductors 
address themselves as far as possible to the religious principles, 
es pte powers, and good feelings of their Pupils. They make 

little use of artificial rewards or punishments, and corporal 

take mt they entirely discard. The more qualified Pupils 
>a iportant part in the government of the school. 

early formation of habits of industry, punctuality, and 

of the , the cultivation of a love of knowledge, the elevation 

Moral feelings and the development of the mental and 

7 eet the Conductors direct their most strenuous 

» being convinced by long experience that, besides the direct 

benefits conferred upon their Pupils, it is by such meansalone that 

M cat hope to lay a sure f dation for solid isiti 

Concise view of the plans in use is given in a small pamphlet, 
Tettesvin Sketch of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, 


which, with the P 
cation by letter, or therein rospectus, may be had on appli 
















































































IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J : F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


» by his New Publishing Arrangements, charges no 
has been =a Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
this care 















id his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
‘he are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
adit mach usual Suarene, AUTHORS. ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 


to their advantage to apply to him. 
agcinens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 


te 
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Pp may now be seen, and Catalogues are preparing. 





Important Sate or Lirerary Property.—Tue CopyRiGHT aNnD 
Entire Srock oF Daxnewtt’s Copy Booxs axp ScHoon 
Booxs. 


R. HODGSON has received instructions 
"from the Executors of the late Mr. Darnell to submit to 
public COMPETITION, at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet 
Papa Chancery Lane, on TRUE AY eel 16, in one lot, 
fe COPYRIGHTS amd entire STOCK of DARNELL’S COPY 
BOOKS and SCHOOL BOOKS, with nearly 600 electrotype 
plates, and the same number of copper moulds for reproducing 
the plates. Also, stereotype plates and electrotype plates for 
the ether works, comprising many series of copy books, reading 
books, arithmetic, and other educational works, all of which are 
used in very 1 quantities in Government, public, and other 
schools throughout the kingdom and the colonies, and produce a 
very large annual profit. 


Specimens may be now seen, and printed particulars are pre- 
paring. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
Second-Hand Copies of each _- following Works are now on 
at 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.— 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. I1I. and IV., 2is.; Aurora 
Leigh, 7s.; Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover, 9s.; Memoirs 
of Sydney Smith, 10s. 6d.; Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 3s.; Lowth’s 
Wanderer in Arabia, 5s. ; Cleve Hall, 5s. ; Bazancourt’s History of 
the Crimean War, 10s. 6d.; Belcher’s Last of the Arctic Voyages, 
10s. 6d. ; Boswell’s Letters toTemple, 4s.; Very Successful! 16s.; 
Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses, 6s.; Daisy Chain, 5s.; Lord 
Cockburn’s Memorials, 7s.; Burton’s Pilgrimage to El Medinah, 
14s.; Cole's Generals of the Peninsular War, 6s.; Doubleday’s 
Life of Sir R. Peel, 14s.; The Englishwoman in America, 4s. ; Gil- 
christ’s Life of Etty, 5s.; Evelyn Marston, by Mrs. Marsh, 6s.; 
Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Trollope, 9s.; It is Never too Late to 
Mend, 3 vols., 10s. 6d.; Lewes’s Life of Goethe, l4s.; Grace Lee, 
5s.; Daisy Burns, 5s.; Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell, 12s.; 
Heartsease, 5s.; The Wedding Guests, by Mary C. Hume, &s.; 
Ivors, 6s.; Kate Coventry, 4s.; Kathie Brande, 9s.; Monarchs Re- 
tired from Business, 10s. 6d.; Knights and their Days, 5s.; Lake’s 
Captivity in Russia, 3s. 6d.; Marryat’s M ins and Molehill 


Tne Extensive anp VaLuABLe Liprary oF THE LaTE RiGHT 
ON. THE Eart or SHREWSBURY. 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auetioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, have the honour to annouace that they have re- 
ceived ions from the E of the late Right Hon. the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, to SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, 
Wellington Street, Strand, during the present season, TH 
VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT LIBRARY, removed from 
Alton Towers. 


Further notice will be duly given. 








Tue Hiewty VatvaBie CoLtection or ANTIqvuz Gop Persona 


ORNAMENTS AND OTHER WoRKs OF ART, FORMED BY Mason 
Macponatp. 


MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
April 20, and Two following Days, at | precisely, THE HIGHLY 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE GOLD PERSONAL 
ORNAMENTS, and other interesting objects of art, formed by 
Major Macdonald, during his travels in Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and 
Greece, comprising a wreath formed of gold olive leaves, in the 
highest preservation, found in the Islandof Corcyra; an antique 
gold ornament, of very remarkable character, discovered in a 
Greek tomb in the Island of Milo; a gold ear-ring of exquisite 
Greek workmanship, and of singular beauty; a collection of 
about 200 antique gems, found in the province of Cyrene, fitted in 
a beautiful cabinet ; interesting Egyptian antiquities and papyri; 
an extraordinary collection of fibula, bracelets, and other orna- 
ments of dress, in silver; beautiful,Greek and Roman glass; fine 
Egyptian, Roman, and Medi 1 ivories; b iful chasing ; 
Palissy and Faenza ware; the curious original Book of the Guild 
of Tailors at Perugia, an illuminated M.S. of the fourteenth 
century; and a grant of arms by Ferdinand II., richly embla- 
zoned; with many other articles of high interest and importance, 
and of choice quality. 
May be Viewed Friday and Saturday prior, and Catalogues had ; 
if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 








Patt Mati.—Tue Enoravers’ Dgawincs OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
Work, THE VERNON GaLLeRY, THE Property or Ma. Unper- 
woop, oF BimMINGHAM, AND A CoLLEcTION OF CHARMING 
Warer-CoLour Drawinas. 


MESSES. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Galiery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, April 8, 
and following day, DRAWINGS (150 in number), made by the 
best talent of the day, and forming most agreeable ornaments of 
decoration, being graeeful repetitions of the English Pictures im. 


the. Vernon Gallery ; very 
i" wi Bix Pieces of it and Still 
Life, by W-Hant ; eight Clever Examples of David Cox; five by 


J. W. Turmer, hese Ehrenbreitstein, the Engraved 
Drawing, one ved in uthern Coast, and three others; 
Two Views in Switzerland, by Harding ; and specimens of— 

TOPHAM JENKINS 

STANFI JUTSUM 

DE WINT CALLOW 

G. BARRETT VARLEY 

GOODALL BENTLEY 

RICHARDSON ROBINS. 


On View Two Days prior, and Catalogues had of Mr. Under- 
wood, Birmingham ; and of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 





CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


R. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, invites the 
attention of Collectors, Natural History Societies, Mu- 
seums, &c., to his extensive Stock of Shells and Fossils, as indi- 
cated by the following List. 
RECENT SHELLS. zs. 
ACollection of 1000 named species, comprising several hun- 
dred genera and sub-genera, collected from all parts of 








prise nearly 3000 Shells, perfect and in 
good condition. 
Ditto of Generic & Typical Forms, suited to Public Museums 
Ditto Land and Freshwater Shells of Europe, 300 species. 12 12 
Marine Shells of the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 250 


ies 
Ditto Northern and Arctic Seas 
Ditto Land Shells of the Island of Jamaica, 250 species 
A Suite of 30 species of Land and Freshwater Shells from 





6s. : Oliphant’s Travels in the Far West, 4s.; Mr. Arle, 6s.; Napo- 
leon’s Correspondence with his Brother Joseph, 12s.: Lilliesleaf, 
6s.; Perversion, 9s.; The Quadroon, by Captain Mayne Reid, 6s. ; 
The White Chief, 6s. ; Seymour’s Russia and the Sea on Azof, 3s. ; 
Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sinclair, 5s.; Simplicity and Fasci- 
nation, 5s. ; Sketcher’s Tour Round the World, 7s.; Andersson’s 
Explorations in Africa, 17s.; Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir, 8s. ; 
Scutari and its Hospitals, by S. G. Osborne, 2s.; Out on the World, 
7s. 6d. ; The Quiet Heart, 3s.; Rachel Gray, 2s. 6d.; Sydney Field- 
ing, 7s.; Edith Frankheart, 7s. 6d.; Stoney’s Residence in Tas- 
mania, 7s.; Dred (best Edition), 3s.; Tender and True, 7s. 6d.; 
‘Thornbury’s Monarchs of the Main, 5s.; Veiled Hearts, 3s. 6d.; 
Wagner's Travels in Persia, 9s.; Whitelock’s Emtassy to Sweden, 
6s.; John Halifax, 3 vols-, 10s. 6d.; Aspen Court,7s., Arthur 
Brandon, 3s. 6d. ; Chesterton’s Prison Life, 7s.; Young Singleton, 
5s.; Carlyon’s Early Years, 7s. 6d.; Edinburgh Essays, 4s.; Flem- 
ing’s South Africa, 5s.; Naples, by Lord B——,7s.6d.; Rosa Grey, 
9s.; The Old Monastery, 7s.; Florence Templar, 4s.; Isabel, by J. 
C. Jeaffreson, 12s. ; The Good Old Times, 4s.; Stanley’s Palestine, 
10s.; Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea, 7s.; Bothwell, by Dr. Ay- 
toun, 7s.; Barrow’s Ceylon, 4s.; Henry Clarendon, 7s.; Deverell, 
6s.; and many other books of the past and present season, a list of 
which may be obtained on application. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 511, New Oxford Street, London, and 76 

Cross Street, Manchester. 





Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 
ERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 


CHANTIER. 8 coloured plates. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











We. AIBIER ccccccces ccccccccctccescoccccccsepsaccescce 
Containing the follow i ig uNCo - genera, Iridina, Streptaxis, 
50 species of the Genus Conus. £5 5s. .... Ditto, ditto, Cyprea, £3 3s. 


oy &O., KC. 
BRITISH SHELLS. 

Collections (or single specimens) of the Shells of the British 
Isles, named according to the *‘ British Mollusca,” by Forbes and 
Hanley, at the following prices:— 

100 species, containing 300 Shells .......++eesseseeese 
200 species, £6 6s. .... 300 species, £12 12s. . 
FOSSIL REMAINS 
From the S dary F ion, including Saurians, Pentacrinite, 
Fish, Ophiure, Sepia, Echinidwe, Ammonites, Shells, &c. 
200 species of the beautiful Tertiary fossils of the Paris Basin, 
named after Deshayes, 5 guineas. 

100 species from the London Clay formation, £1 11s. 6d. 
Collections to facilitate the study of Geology, illustrative of the 
recent works on that science, 1, 2,5, 10 Guineas, and upwards. 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS. 


£2 12s. 6d. 
++. 400 species, £25. 





Foreign Shells, 100 specieS........sseseececseccccesecsecens SUB. 
British ditto, 50 4, ssccessserccccccceccscscccccsecse 168. 
Fossils and Rocks, illustrative of the Oolite and Lias Beds.. 20s. 
Catalogue of British shells with their Sy and Authoriti 





8vo, New Edition, Is. 


Set of neatly-printed Labels for British Shells, 2s. od. 2) “WE 





Specimen | Thracia convexa. [- _ 


ys 


Liste of Fossign Gite oe Easing, Se ee 
| Shella, ” e 





Ditto British 
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M*® TENNANT, Mineralogist by Ap- 
pointment to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London, gives 
Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can 
also supply elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and 
Fossils, on the following terms :— 


100 Small Specimens, in cabinet with 3 trays ...... 
*200 Specimens, larger, in cabinet with 5 trays...... 
300 Specimens, larger, in cabinet with 8 drawers 1010 0 
400 ens, larger, in cabinet with 12 drawers 21 0 0 
More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy 
or Geology, at 50 to 100 guineas each, with every requisite to 
assist those commencing the study of these interesting 
branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much 

pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the 
recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Ansted, Page, and 
others, contains 200 specimens,in a Mahogany Cabinet, with 
five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are either the components of rocks, or 
occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chal- 
cedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolyte, Hornblende, Augite, 
Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tourmaline, Calcareous 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur 
Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

, NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS 
—These are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and oc- 
casionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens of the fol- 
lowing Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet ;— 
Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, Antimony, 
Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Por- 
phyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, 
Lavas, &c. 

PALZEOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock 
Ludlow, Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks, 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, 
and Cretaceous Groups, 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and 
Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &c. 

In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens 

are rare, and all more select. 


MR. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly 
enriched by a Collection of Coloured Diamonds, Australian 
Gold, and many other specimens of great value and interest: 
The Collection, consisting of 3200 specimens, is in two ca- 
binets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on 
the top for large specimens, and is offered at £2000. Sucha 
Collection is well adapted for any public Institution, 


d. 
0 
0 


ores 
Orns BR 





Mr. TENNANT has for Sale the 
following Works :— 


BARRANDE’S SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
First Part, in 2 vols. It contains 49 plates of Trilobites. 
Price £8, 

HAWKINS’ “GREAT SEA DRAGONS.” 
Containing 30 Plates of the Remains of Ichthyosaurus, 
and Plesiosaurus from the Lias. The Original Speci- 
mens are now in the British Museum. Price 21s. 

SOPWITH’S TREATISE ON ISO.- 
METRICAL DRAWING. Price 12s. 

CATALOGUE of TURNER’S COLLEC- 
TION OF MINERALS, 

In3 vols, 8vo, with an Atlas 4to of 83 Plates, 
Price £2 2s. 

DESCRIPTION DUNE COLLECTION 
DE MINERAUX FORMEE par M. HENRI HEU- 
LAND, et appartenant 4 M. Ch. HAMPDEN TURNER 
de Rooksnest, dans le compté de Surrey, en Angleterre. 

Par A. LEVY. 
Trois volumes, avec un Atlas de 83 planches, 


‘MORRIS’S CATALOGUE OF BRITISH 
FOSSILS. Second Edition. 1854, 129, Copies of 
the First Edition reduced to 5s. 





All the recent Works relating te Mineralogy, Geology, 
Conehology, and Chemistry, also Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, Magnifying Glasses, Acid 
Bottles, &e., ean be supplied to the Student in these branches 
of Science. 


A NEW NOVEL BY D. R. MORIER, Esq. 


This Day is published, price £1 11s. 6d. 


PHOTO THE SULIOTE:;: 


A Tale of Modern Gréece. 
By DAVID R. MORIER, Esq., late H.B.M. Minister Plenipotentiary at Bem, 


Three Volumes, 





L BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET. 





COLLECTANEA ANTIQUA, 


By C. ROACH SMITH. 


Part III., Vol. IV., now ready for Subscribers, 
Is Illustrated by Thirteen Plates and many Woodcuts, and contains:—1. Medieval Girdle Ornaments ty Mr. Fairholt)~ 
2. Medieval Brooches—3. Works in Cuir Bowilli—4. Coins of Carausius and Allectus—5. Notes of a 
Autumn of 1854—6. Roman Remains found at Crendon, Bucks—7, 
8, Anglo-Saxon Jewels found in Suffolk—9, Pilgrims’ Signs, 

Part IV., concluding Vol. IV., will be sent to Press forthwith. 


*,* Communications to be Addressed to the Author, at TumrtE Prace, Stroop, Kenn, 


Remarkable Saxon Urn found at Kempson, Boi 


-__-—————., 


eck’s Tour in th: 





Nearly ready, with 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
BY GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.LS. 





Now complete, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RB.S., &c. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal 40, price £12 12s. coloured; £8 165s, plain, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
Two Years Ago, by Rev. C. Kingsley. 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. 3 and 4, 
Elizabeth de Valois, by Mrs, Freer, 
Catherine de’ Medici. 
lvors.—Aurora Leigh. 

Still Waters.—May Hamilton, 
Bothwell.—Perry’s Essays. 
Napier’s (Sir Charles) Life, 2 vols, 
Napier’s Baltic Campaign. 
Ferrier’s Caravan Journey. 

Lady Sheil’s Persia, 

Bombay to Bushire. 

Binning’s Travels in Persia, 


Villemain, Etudes sur la Littérature 
contemporaine, 
Voyage autour de ma Bibliotheque, 


ee. 
Panag Gott in der Geschichte, 
Mémoires du Duc de Raguse, 8 tomes. 
Quatre Ans de Régne, par Dr, Véron. 
Discours de M. Biot et Réponse de 


. Guizot. 
Guizot, Sir R, Peel, Etude Histo- 
rique, 





se 


Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, 
ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, CHURTONS AND BOOTHS, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (neat the Royal Polytechnic Institution). 





upwards. 





The following LIST OF BOOKS, lately added, will show that every work of merit is immediately 
taken, and in numbers only limited by the demand :— 


Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 
Musgrave’s Pilgrimage to Dauphiné, 
The Eve of St. Mark, 

Never too Late too Mend, 

Morier’s Photo the Suliote, 

Friends of Bohemia, 

Bowring’s Siam. 

Hue’s China, Thibet, and Tartary. 
Fortune’s China.—Meadows’s Chinese. 
Gutzlaff’s China. 

Young’s English in China, 

Callery and Ivan’s China. 
Borthwick’s California, 

Letters from Head Quarters. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Huc, Christianisme en Chine, en Tar- : 


tarie, et en Thibet,2tomes. __ 
Le Japon Contem , par Fraissinet, 
Sismondi, Fragments de son Journal. 
De France en Chine, par Yvan. 
Christ et le Siécle, par Bungener. 
Religion Naturelle, J. Simon. 
Les Philosophes Francais du XIX, 
Siécle. 
Franz Baco, von Kuno Fischer. 
Armuth Leid und Gluck, von Burow. 


Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book Societies, sent on Application 
307, REGENT STREET, W, LONDON, 


Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS ani 





Life of Michael Angelo. 
Sir J. Reynolds's Letters. 
Gainsborough’s Life, by Fuleher. 
Conybeare’s St. Paul. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches. 
Bacon’s Works, by Spedding, Elis, 
and Heath, Vols. 1, 2, and 3. 
Bacon’s Essays, by Whately. 
Thornbury’s Art and Nature. 
Tauler’s Life and Sermons. 
Guizot’s Life of Peel. 
Memoirs of Sir R. Peel, 2 vols, 
Sir E, Parry's Life, by his Son. 


Maria Theresia und ihre Zeit, vou 


Nach Fiinf Jahren, von Stabr. 
Die Leute von Beldwyls von Keller. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, von a. 
Gregorvius, Leben und Scenerie 
Italien. 

Hertha, von Fredrike Bremer. 

Briefe von Schiller's Gattin, vou 
Duntzer. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF SMART’S WALKER. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


Wiese PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, adcpted to the 
present State of Literature and Science. By B. H. SMART, 
Fifth Edition, with enlarged Etymological Index and Supplement, 


By the same Editor, in 16mo, price 6s. cloth, 


WALKER’S DICTIONARY EPITOMIZED 


h allows full Definitions to all the leading Words, 
nd. an vdditions to the Terms of Modern Science. A New 
Féition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 

London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; Hamilton and 
(o.; Wittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; E. Hodgson ; H. 
6 Bohn; Smith, Elder, end Co.; Houlston and Wright; C. Tem- 
pleman ; J. Van Voorst; Bickers and Bush; J. Snow; and Piper 
andCo. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 





Just published, with nearly 4090 woodcut engravings by Whym- 
per, from original drawings by John and Frederick Gilbert, 
Harrison Weir, and others, 4to, price 42s. bound in cloth, 


N ILLUSTRATED VOCABULARY for 
A the USE of the DEAF and DUMB, being a selection of 
words in common use, comprising many objects in natural 
history, and most of the noun words used in Holy Scripture, and 
intended as a First Word Book for the DeafandDumb. Also, 
Ilustrations of the various ordinary trades, the tools used in 
them, and the method of using these tools. With examples of 
Jessons. 

London: Printed for the ‘‘ Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb,” 


TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
OF GEOLOGY. 
Br DAVID PAGE, F.G.8. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Glossarial index. Second 
dition, crown 8yo, Is. 6d, 
By the same Author, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOQOK OF 
GEOLOGY, 
INDUSTRIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


Crown 8yo, with Illustrationsand a Glossary of Geological Terms. 


“* An admirable book on Geology. We have read every word of 
it, with care and with delight, never hesitating as to its meaning, 
never detecting the omission of anything needful in a popular 
A succinct exposition of a rich and varied subject.” — Tue 

ADER. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Old Kent Road; sold at the Asylum, also at the Dep ies of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and by Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


gz BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE 

and BARONETAGE for 1857. New Edition, corrected 
throughout to the present time from the personal conmunications 
of the Nobility, &c. 

“The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the peerage 
and baronetage, and the first authority on all questions affecting 
the aristocracy.” —Grose, 

Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Heary Colburn. 








HYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY,M.D., 

M.B.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 

In Three Vols. royal 8vo, ms lg the order of publication, 

2s. 
In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6a. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail tobe instrug+ 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.’—Gir- 
peneRs’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





This Day, price 5s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. VIII. 


Conrents. 
1, AURORA LEIGH. 
2. SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 
3. THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 
4. ANCIENT INDI4. 
6, THE PHASIS OF FORCE, 
6 — RELATION OF HISTORY AND RELI- 


Cen TAO 
. 7 “IGN POLICY OF THE ENGLISH MINISTRY. 
§. NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


Chapman‘atd Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

- LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 

res Daa ee bation, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 

LINDs -D., Fellow of th i 

Sélatios ot Rdinureh he. @ Botanical and Royal Physical 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Tz GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, by 
ane URBAN, Gent., price 2s. 6d., for APRIL, 
fr aE Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban—II. Sonnet after 
a . Fen Ephesus and the Temple of Diana—IV. Retire- 
‘dans VIE ata A Batch of Old Poets—VI. Chaldea and 
pan . 8 iam—VITI. The Memorial Church at Constanti- 
Rota ngulph’s Chronicie of the Abbey of Croyland—xX. 
te . tate Papers—XI. Lemon's Calendar of State Papers— 
. Ot ee nelic (from Hearne’s MSS.)—XIII. Correspon- 
ine an Sylvanus Urban, Gresham College, Margaret’s 
une riclaan The Family of Thompson of Esholt, &.—XIV. 
- rrespondenee — XV. Antiquarian Researches — XVI. 
~ Miscellaneous Reviews.—XVII. The Monthly 

Obituary a. Promotions and Preferments ~ XIX. 


J. H. and Jas, Parker, 377, Strand, London. 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
yALIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
Teduced 


withdrawn from Circulati 
tie cash, culation, and offered at greatly 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street. Manchester. 


This day is published, price 2s. 


HE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XXVIL., for April. 


ConTENTS : — 

1. AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE PROPER METHOD 
OF DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF AN ANNUITY 
FORBORNE AND IMPROVED AT INTEREST, DUR- 
ING THE EXISTENCE OF A GIVEN LIFE. 

. A FORMULA FOR EXPRESSING THE DECREMENT 
OF HUMAN LIFE. 

. ON THE SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE UNDER 
AVERAGE POLICIES. 

. ON THE ADVANTAGES TO STATISTICAL SCIENCE OF 
AN UNIFORM DECIMAL SYSTEM ‘OF MEASURES, 
WEIGHTS, AND COINS, THROUGHOUT THE 
WwW ' 


0 , 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 


[=e METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
The First a tee tel now published, price 2s. 6d., by post, 
2s. 


~ w 





. 8d. To be continued Monthly. 
ConTENTS. 
"LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. A Novel. By the Author of 


Old Times. Part I. 
THE PSYCHE OF CAPUA. A Fragment. By the late Mrs. 
ROMER : 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH. 

FIAT JUSTITIA. 

VITA VIA. A Poem. 

SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 

DUCK SHOOTING AT LOUGHNAGALL. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIVER COSTELLO. 

LAST DAYS OF SEBASTOPOL, No.1. 

“IF ONLY.” A Poem. 

A FEW WORDS ON NOVELS. 

SPORTING APPENDIX. 

Dublin: Edward J. Milliken, 15, College Green. London: 

Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 





Price 2s. 


HOOKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. XCIX.—ConrTenTs. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
KREUTER, MR,: FOREST ECONOMY, PARTICULARLY 
AS REGARDS THE AUSTRIAN DEPARTMENT 
OF THE EXHIBITION AT PARIS IN 1855. 
MILNE, MR.: EXCURSION INTO THE INTERIOR OF 
NAVITI LEVUE, THE PRINCIPAL OF THE FEJEE 
ISLANDS. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
NOTES ON THE VEGETATION OF THE ISLAND OF 
ST. KITT’s. By H. G. RB. ROBINSON, Esq. 
MR. BURKE'S FIBRE-CLEANING MACHINE. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
MOORE’S INDEX FILICUM. 
PAPPE’S FLORZ CAPENSIS MEDIC PRODROMUS. 
UTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DIE MILZFARNE \|EURO- 
PAS, By L. VON HEUFLER. 
KLINSMANN’S CLAVIS DILLENIANA AD HORTUM 
ELTHAMENSEM. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On the Ist of April, 1857, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 199, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Conrents :—Poor-Law Medical Relief—The Educational Func- 
tions of the Pharmaceutical Society—Botany—Financial State- 
ment of the Pharmaceutical Society—The Toxicology of Strych- 
nine—The Urari, or Arrow Poison of Guiana—On the Fossil Vege- 
tation of the Coal Measures—The Production, Prep ion, and 
Assaying of Copper—The Sale of Poisons—On the Amoma of 
‘Western Africa—Chinese Green Dye- Chemical Report on the 
A 








Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


TERRE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on 

CO ra rae 

Yetlesiastical History, Canon of Canterbury. - ee 
Oxford, ang 377, Strand, London, J. H, ang Jas, Parker. 





ion of Coffee—Colchicine- Decomposition of Nitrate of 
Potash by Charcoal—Writins Ink in Cakes—Staining Bone and 
Ivory—Pecuniary Value of Human Life—Poisoning by Arsenic in 
China—Conservation of Force. 
VOLUME XV, may be had in boards, as well as th2 preceding 
‘volumes, price 12s. 6d. each, 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street; Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edjnburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin, 





In 8¥6, price 3d: 
(CHURCH-RATE COMMUTATION ; or, the 


Outline of a Plan. for an Equitable Settlement of the 
Church Rate Question. By LAICUS URBANUS. 


London: Bell and Daldy, 166, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.” 
Next week, Two Volumes, foolscap octavo, 12s. 
YNEVOR TERRACE;; or, the Clue of Life. 
By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
In 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
M4?4RoN 3 or, the Artisan of Nismes: an 
Historical Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


BRITISH. POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON; Eéq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
Plates, Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John F. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 











Now ready, 
GOWwERSY's FERN ALLIES; A Supple- 
ment to ‘‘The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexible boards, 
31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 
27s.; partly coloured, 148. ; plain, 6s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


S OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
WO First Edition, royal octavo. 

The few remaining Copies of this Work, forming 36 Volumes, 
and containing 2592 Plates full coloured, in Numbers, at £25 per 
Copy, published at £55. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


S OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

The Work, containing 2754 Plates partly coloured, forms 12 
volumes, and will be sold at £20 per copy, cloth boards; publish- 
ing price, £27 7s. Vols. 1 to 7, comprising the Flowering plants 
(1576 Plates), £10 10s. cloth boards ; published at £14 7s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 











Comptete i One Volume, price 4s. 6d. 
THE BUTTERFLIES AND STOUT-BODIED MOTHS; 
forming the First Volume of 
MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIES AND MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON, Author of 
“ June: a Book for the Country in Summer Time,” &c. 
London: Johh Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 


A MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, THEORETI- 

CAL and PRACTICAL. By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.G.8.; Reader in Geology, and Keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford: Illustrated by Maps and numerous 
Engravings. 

“One of the most éfficient Manudls of Geology we possess.” — 
ATHEN ZUM. 

London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 





JOHNSON’S GREEK EPIGRAMS. 
New Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound, 
KRACA EPIGRAMMATA ET POEMATA, 


cum Versioné et Notis. Opera T. JOHNSON, M.A. In 
usum Regie Schole Etonensis, 
Londini: Rivington; Whittaker et Soc.; Longman et Soc.; 
Simpkin et Marshall ; Houlston et Wright. Etone: E. P. Wil- 
liams. 





_ Just published, Part XIT., price Six Shillings, 
ISCELLANEA GRAPHICA: A Collection 
of Ancient, Medieval, and Renaissance Remains; in the 
possession of Lotd Londesborough. 
Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

The part contains a Frontispiece, Title-page, and Historic In- 
troduction, by T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., illustrated by nume- 
rous wood engravings; and completes the work. 

Published by Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 





This day, Seventh Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 
SSAYS ON SOME OF THE PECU- 
LIARITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
By the same Author, Fifth Edition, Revited, 7s. 64. 
ESSAYS ON THE ERRORS OF ROMAN- 
ISM HAVING THEIR ORIGIN IN HUMAN NATURE. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published,;a Companion to Corner’s “‘ Every Child’s England,” 
and “ Every Child’s History of Rome,” ls. paper covers; 1s. 6d. 
cloth lettered, entitled— 

VERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR, Esq., Author of several. pop 

Behool Books. ls. paper covers: 1s. 64. cloth lettered. This 

‘Work: has been published with a view of laying the foundation of 

a sound Scriptural Education in Childhood. Q) ns for Expla» 

nation are appended to the end of each chapter. 

Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Nzw Bugiineton Srezer, April 4, 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


EGYPT and the GREAT SUEZ CANAL. 


A Narrative of Travels in Egypt, &c. By M. BARTHELEMY 
8T.-HILAIRE. 8vo. (Just ready. 


NARRATIVE of the DEFENCE of KARS, 
Historical and Military. By Colonel ATWELL LAKE, C.B., 
(Unattached), one of Her Majesty’s Aides-de-Camp, and late 
of the Madras Engineers, from Authentic Documents and from 
Notes taken by the General Officers serving on the Staff of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner with the Ottoman Army in Asia 
Minor. 8vo, with Map and Illustrations. (Just ready. 


THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, 
F.S.A., taining the whole Corresp now first col- 
jected and Chronologically arranged; together with upwards, 
of Two Hundred additional Letters. Vol II. (to be completed 
in Eight), with 5 Portraits. 10s. 6d. 

“ This complete edition will be a boon to the whole of the read- 

ing public."—Quanrenty Review, January, 1857. 

P (Published this day. 

FROM BOMBAY TO BUSHIRE AND 
BUSSORA ; with a Sketch of thé Present State of Persia, 
and Notes on the Persian War. By WILLIAM ASHTON 
SHEPHERD. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EIGHTH THOUSAND. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND: 

A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By CHARLES READE, Author 


of “ Peg Woffington” and “ Christie Johnstone.” New Edi- 
tion. lvol. 5s. 








“ In every way an book in the interest 
which it excites and sustains—uncommon in the powers it dis- 
plays, andin the variety of k ledg i 

the variety and force of its language.”"—Sarurpar REVIEW. 


UNIFORM WITH “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuaries READE. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
“ A brilliant and clever novel.”—Datty News. 
“* A very clever epigrammatic book.”—ATHENZUM. 


UNIFORM WITH “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Cuartzs 


READE. Crown 8vo.. 3s. 6d. , 
“ One of the best written novels of 6ur time; once read it will 
live in the memory.”—ExamineER. y ‘ 
“The scenes of Newhaven life ha¥é-a vividness ahd reality 
hardly inferior to ‘ The Antiquary.’ "~Srxcraror. 


LUCY AYLMER. By the Author of “The 
Curate of Overton.” 3 vols. 
“Written with easy grace, and fine fancy and sweet description 
it takes a firm hold on the reader's attention.”"—Press. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANIS- 
TAN. Written from the Unpublished Letters and Journals of 
the most distinguished Military and Political Officers em- 
ployed in Affghani hrough the years of 
British connexion with that country ; containing a History of 
our Relations with the Persian Court—of the Progress of 
Rassia in the East—the First Siege of Herat—the Origin of 
the Affghan War—and the March of the British Army to Cau- 
bul. With an Appendix, containing the several Treaties be- 
tween Persia and Great Britain. By JOHN WILLIAM 
KAYE. Vol. II. crown 8vo. 5s. (Just ready. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By 
M. GUIZOT. 8vo. 14s. 

“Sir Robert Peel has been h d in a biographer as few 

English Statesmen ever have been or can hope to be.” —ExaMINER. 


SECOND THOUSAND OF DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
By Dr. DORAN, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 

: . land,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 

“ Sterne is not more whimsical, Scaliger not more rich, Diderot 
not more widely read."—AtTHEN AUM. 

“One of the most interesting stories in the book is the Life of 
James the Second.”—Srecrator. 

“Dr. Doran’s style is lively without flippancy. This is an 
extremely amusing and instructive work.”—Lireraryr Gazette. 


LETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, 


including her Private Correspondence with Charles I. By 
MARY ANN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Lives of the 
Princesses of England.” Post 8vo, lus. 6d. 
“We cannot express our thanks too emphatically for this 
work.” —EXAaMINER. 
“*'The industry and devotion of Mrs. Green are above praise, for 
they are beyond imitation.”"—Aruznzoum. 


NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS IN SWITZERLAND. 
WANDERINGS IN THE HIGH ALPS, 


including the Ascent of the Wetterhorn. By ALFRED 

WILLS, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 

8vo, with Four Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“ A book without which no traveller should visit Switzerland.” 

“A most interesting book, told in a style which makes the 

blood tingle in the limbs of the quietest Alpine pedestrian.”— 
Epinsures Review. 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the 

Author of “ Salad for the Solitary.”” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“A book for all readers, every page containing something in- 
teresting to some one. It is the essence of a library, the informa- 
tion of a lifetime.” —Cunoniciz. 














London: RicHarpD Bentixzy, New Burlington 


13, Great MarieorovuGH Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS 


AND ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. 
W. THORNBURY, Author of “ Art and Nature at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations by H.S. 
Marks, 10s. 6d. bound. 
“Those who love picture, life, and costume in song will here 
find what they love.”—AruEenuM. 
“Mr. Thornbury has given us a set of ballads far superior to the 
great majority of those which have appeared for many years. 
The poems show great power, considerable command of language, 
and profound thought and feeling. But more than all, they 
display imagination, the power of reproducing, in all their 
vividness, images of the past. Mr. 'Thornbury’s pictures have all 
the y of the archwologist, but they glow with all the fire 
of poetry.” —Exrness. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 


the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE; with 
Numerous Incidents of Travel and Adventure during nearly 
Five Years’ Continuous Service in the Arctic Regions while 
in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Natu- 
ralist of H.M.S. Investigator. 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. 








Dedicated by permission to 
1 vol., with Map, &c. (Next week. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II., from numerous 
Unpublished Sources in the Archives of France, Italy, and 
Spain. Ky MISS FREER, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouleme,” &c. 2 vols., with fine Portraits by 
Heath. 21s. bound. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAU- 


PHINE. With a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse. By the Rev.G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. Oxon., 
&e. 2 vols., Illustrations, 21s. 
“ 4 pleasant narrative of travel in a pleasant region.” 
EXamINeRr. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and DISCOVERIES DURING FOUR YEARS’ WANDER- 
INGS in the WILDS of SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA, 
By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo, with Map 
and 50 Illustrations of Sporting Adventures, Subjects 


Natural History, &e. 303. bound. . a | 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. Second Edition, with additions. 1 
vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“‘This is a book that hackneyed critics even will read with 
unflagging interest, or we are very much mistaken, from title- 
page to finis. The unmistakeable son of his father does Thomas 
Hood the younger prove himself in the work before us.”"—I:.vs- 
TRATED NEws. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE ROSE OF ASHURST. By 


the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” ‘‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,” 
&c. 3 yols. 


MARGUERITE’S LEGACY. By 


Mrs. T. F. STEWARD. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Steward’s novel of ‘ Marguerite’s Legacy’ is a clever 
and skilful composition—a well-constructed and well-told tale.”— 
SPecTaToR. 

“We feel perfect confidence in assuring our readers that they 
will not be disappointed in ‘ Marguerite's Legacy.’ Mra. Steward 
has a dramatic style in relating the incidents of her story, which 
brings them before the reader with wonderful distinctness.”’’— 
Joun Bey. 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. By 


the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author writes with her usual fine capacity for the pic- 
turesque, and her invariable good sense, good feeling, and good 
taste. No part of the narrative is uninteresting."—ATHEN UM. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 3 vols. 


“‘ The plot is well worked out, and there are in the book pas- 
sages of great power.”—HeERaLp. 

‘A most interesting novel. The incidents are so highly ex- 
citing that the interest never flags, and the style is graceful and 
eloquent. It is altogether a most beguiling book.”—Sunpay 
Times. 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. By the 


Author of ‘* Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Married for Love’ is as full of lively sketches as ‘ Cousin 
Geoffrey,’ and the story is of a more exciting and moving nature.” 
—GLozseE. 


Also, just ready, 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. A 


New and Cheaper Edition, complete in One Volume. Price 
10s. 6d. bound. 


ALCAZAR; or, the DARK AGES. 


By J. R. BESTE, Esq., Author of “ Modern Society in 





Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


[ April 4, 3 
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REVIEWS. 


+ its Interior and Exterior Life. In- 
ae a full View of its Settlement, Poli- 
tical History, Social Life, Climate, Soil, 
Productions, Scenery, &c. By Sara T. L. 
Robinson. Boston, U.S.: Crosby and Co. 
Kansas; or, Squatter Life and Border War- 
fare in the Far West. By Thomas H. Glad- 
stone. G. Routledge and Co. 
Circumstances have again attracted atten- 
tion to Kansas, as the theatre of the vital 
conflict between the Free-Soilers and the 
ProSlavery party of America. Fresh com- 
ications have arisen which are likely not 
only to prolong the struggle, but to render 
it more ferocious than ever. The new Pre- 
sident, in his inaugural message, enunciated 
the federal doctrine which recognises the 
right of each State to choose its own institu- 
tions; but this announcement had scarcely 
appeared when the Supreme Court decided, 
upon the appeal of a negro, that African 
blood is incapable of citizenship in any part 
of the Union—a decision which sweeps away 
the dictum of the President, and the consti- 
tutional law upon which it is founded. The 
same mail that conveyed this astounding de- 
cision, brought intelligence of a revival in 
Kansas of the savage turbulence which laid 
the foundations of the settlement in blood ; 
and as there is little doubt that the infant 
State is destined to be once more the battle- 
field of a principle which menaces the exist- 
ence of the Union itself, a glance at the coun- 
try, and an outline of the struggle it has’ 
maintained for its independence during the; 
last two years, will throw some light from 
the past upon the wild narratives of fend 
and foray that may be looked for in the 
future, 

We collect our materials chiefly from two 
works, the first of which is, in some aspects, 
one of the most remarkable productions of 
the American press. All the world knows 
that America makes history faster than any 
country on the face of the globe; so fast, 
that there is no time for the pane Aca of 
historians. Here is a case, however, in which 
the events and the recorder of them run side 
by side, and the narrator is everywhere pre- 
sentin the narrative. The volume is a very 
complete exemplification, in the most com- 
prehensive sense, of what is called contem- 
porary history. The writer, Mrs. Robinson, 
was one of the early settlers in Kansas, and 
the wife of Dr. Robinsun, the first Governor 
of the State elected by the voice of the 
people. She lived in the midst of the tumults 
and disorder occasioned by the invasion of 
the border-ruffians from Missouri, witnessed 
acts of violence and outrage which would 
have put the courage of most men to a severe 
test, and, with a constancy admirable under 

circumstances, kept a faithful account 
of the scenes that were taking place around 
her. The greater part of the volume is in 
the form of a journal, jotted down from day 
to day, in presence of the terrors it chronicles. 
It is highly coloured by the strong feelings 
of the writer, abounds in Americanisms, and 
4s emphatically impressed with that character 
of authenticity which imparts historical value 
to works of this class, 

The second of the publications is written 
b an Englishman, who, happening to be in 
‘ew York in the winter of 1855, and hear- 
ing the discussions that were then occupying 





all circles concerning the condition of Kansas, 
resolved to visit the territory in person and 
judge for himself. He arrived in Kansas 
immediately after the principal incident of 
the internecine war was over, of which Mrs. 
Robinson, who had arrived twelve months 
before, gives a minute account. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personal experiences carry down the 
narrative to a later date, touching upon many 
points related by Mrs. Robinson, and con- 
firming, upon the whole, not merely the 
accuracy of her statements, but the justice of 
her views. Mr. Gladstone’s volume possesses 
a special interest, as being written with strict 
impartiality from the English point of view, 
and as presenting a concise and graphic ac- 
count of the origin and course of hostilities. 

We need scarcely remind the reader that 
the strife began from the very moment when 
the Nebraska-Kansas Act was passed, by 
which Kansas was established as a territory, 
with the right to adopt or reject slavery upon 
the determination of a numerical majority 
of the inhabitants. A race instantly com- 
menced between the north and the south to 
secure the preponderance of votes ; and what 
with Emigrant Aid Societies, collecting money 
and equipping parties, on the one hand, and 
incursions of border-ruffian hordes on the 
other, the State was speedily overrun by 
troops of belligerents. The industrious set- 
tler from the north, instead of being allowed 
to attend to his buildings and crops, was 
compelled to spend his time in defending 
them against the aggressions of the invaders, 
whose avowed object was to exterminate 
them, or drive them out of the country. 
The area of Kansas is immense. Although 
smaller than the neighbouring territory of 
Nebraska, it is equal in superficies to the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
watered by noble rivers; its vast prairies 
are relieved of their monotony by rolling 
undulations ; high bluffs, running the entire 
length of the country, form picturesque 
ravines down to the margin of the rivers, 
which are generally of great depth below the 
level of the land, through which in the lapse of 
ages they have cut deep broad channels; and 
the rising grounds are richly clothed with 
groves of hickory and linwood, oak, elm, and 
walnut. The soil is rich, and the vegetation 
luxuriant ; the climate salubrious, and the 
atmosphere dry and clear; and the seasons 
seem to be marked out expressly for enjoy- 
ment, by the length of the summer and the 
shortness and mildness of the winter. With 
this general indication of the scene and the 
actors upon it, the reader will be able to fol- 
low more satisfactorily the course of Mrs. 
Robinson’s narrative, occasionally illustrated 
by reference to Mr. Gladstone’s volume. 

Mrs. Robinson left Boston on the 13th 
March, 1855, with a party of settlers, nearly 
two hundred in number, under the charge 
of Dr. Robinson. In eleven days they 
reached the border city of Kansas ; and then 
pushed on to the location they had selected 
at Lawrence, a hamlet now ripening into a 
town, situated in the heart of the prairie, 
about forty miles up the Kaw or Kansas river. 
Throughout the journey their attention was 
divided between admiration of the scenery, 
and the alarms arising from the rumours of 
a Missourian invasion which reached them at 
every halting-place. Election-day was ap- 
proaching, and crowds of men armed and 
provisioned were to be seen constantly pass- 
ing into the territory. Here is a glimpse of 
them en route :— 





‘*We have been out over to the high grounds 
overlooking the main road into the territory for 
miles ; and it is full of people of most desperate 


look. They come on horseback, in waggons, in 


carts ; in fact, every sort of vehicle seems to have 
been put into requisition to convey these men into 
the territory. Now and then a carriage of more 
pretensions appeared, and was probably occupied 
by some of the leaders of the gang.” 


These are the border-ruffian hordes crowding 
in to overwhelm the votes of the residents, 
who alone had any legal or moral right to pre- 
sent themselves at the polling-booths. “ Will 
these frauds be allowed?” demands Mrs. 
Robinson ; “ or are they a part of the system 
connived at by a corrupt administration to 
force slavery into Kansas against the desire of 
the actual settlers?” Her subsequent expe- 
rience confirmed the latter view of the case. 
The Missourians, of course, carried the elec- 
tion of the legislature, and then declared their 
intention of assassinating Governor Reeder 
(the first Governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent), if he did not grant them certificates 
of election. Notwithstanding this threat, 
however, Reeder refused to grant certificates 
in cases where the election was proved to be 
fraudulent. Mrs. Robinson says that he ex- 
amined the election papers with pistols cocked 
near him; and Mr. Gladstone records his 
manly reply to the threat of assassination :— 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “two or three of you 
can assassinate me, but a legion cannot com- 
pel me to do that which my conscience does 
not approve.” This was obviously not the sort 
of Governor that would suit the purposes of 
the pro-slavery party, and he was accordingly 
removed by President Pierce in the following 
July, four months after the election, and his 
place was supplied by Wilson Shannon, in 
whom, says Mr. Gladstone, the slavery party 
had a man after their own heart. 

Mrs. Robinson’s house in Lawrence stood 
on the declivity of Mount Oread, looking 
down upon the hamlet. Upon their arrival 
they found “ one room clap-boarded within 
a foot of the chamber-floor, and loose boards 
were laid over the joists above to keep out 
the rains.” Here they slept, dividing the 
room into two by nailing up a buffalo robe at 
the doorway, and arranging articles of bed- 
ding upon chairs. A candle was burning 
ona table, and the candlestick was a little 
square block of wood, with four nails driven 
in to support the candle. “Sleep was never 
sweeter or more refreshing,” writes Mrs. 
Robinson, “than last night, after a long 
drive, with the thermometer standing at one 
hundred degrees.” 

The peeps we obtain through these pages 
into the life of the early settler are very curi- 
ous and full of interest. The next day after 
their arrival is overcast, and the ladies sit in 
their cloaks and bornets “to keep warm.” 
Some “calls” vary the morning. e Doctor 
brings home the dinner from town—slices of 
cold ham, cookies and doughnuts, but no 
bread. Same next day. They contrive to 
make merry over cake and ham, knowing that 
provisions are scarce. In two or three days 
a floor is laid in the dining-room, and a stove 
is set, with the pipe out of the window, “true 
pioneer fashion.” Slowly stairs are “ set,” 
and other rough comforts got up by de- 
grees, Amongst the excitements that impart 
eae to their life may be mentioned the 

owling of the wolves at night,coming in great 
troops, and making a deafening uproar ; and 
the familiar visits of rattlesnakes. On one 
occasion areptile of this order, attracted by the 
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heat of the stove, crawls in through a large 
crack, and stretches himself out three feet in 
length. Another, also in search of warmth, 
crawls in between two persons occupying a 
bed in a tent. Constant movement and 
interchanges of friendly offices give ample 
employment in the young settlement. The 
ladies go out “ visiting,” and drive long dis- 
tances over the prairie to lonely places where 
some speculatorhasestablished himself, These 
excursions are sometimes attended with risks 
in crossing the ravines, or losing the way 
in the prairie after dark. But there are 
compensations for the se ge of the night 
in the picturesque groups of squatting parties 
that are passed by the way-side, sitting or lying 
by the lightof their camp fires, while the watch- 
ful sentinel leans against a tree. "We see the 
town insensibly expanding under the hearty 
and active efforts of the cheerful community. 
One of the most striking features of the place 
is that perpetual stream of people flowing in 
from all points of the compass, arriving gene- 
rally at night, and crowding the little huts 
and tents and boarded houses, in every one 
of which they are sure of a welcome. Mrs. 
Robinson’s house is always full of guests. 
Scarcely a night passes that she is not put to 
her wit’s end to make up extra beds ; and 
what with the contrivances to keep out the 
wind, and to provide against rattlesnakes, 
there is incessant bustle in the establishment. 
The English reader will be amused by the 
writer’s description of her visitors. ith 
searcely an exception they are all models 
of “elegance” and “ politeness.” One entry 
runs—“ A gentleman, from Philadelphia, of 
most polished manners and Brilliant address, 
is here to-night.” Another°entry reveals a 
group :— 

“The house is full of company this evening, and, 
with the open partitions, there is no quiét any- 
where. Dr. C., a practising physician here, who 
came from Georgia recently, and his brother-in- 
law, just arrived, are the last who call. They are 
very gentlemanly men, of northern birth, educa- 
tion, and intelligence, with southern ease of 
manner.” 


This frank intercourse is entirely free from 
conventional restraints. Strangers come, and 
know that they are welcome with their bud- 
gets of ay which the settlers listen 
to with as much avidity as the Breton peasant 
girls to the love messages of the travelling 
story-tellers. “The most unbounded hospi- 
tality reigns,” says Mr. Gladstone; “the talk 
of the stranger, and the news he may bring, 
being the set-off against all he may receive.” 
The news thus brought was naturally 
fraught with intense interest to the free-soilers 
at Lawrence. During the anxieties of settling 
down they were occupied with the immediate 
incidents of their location ; but as the town 
enlarged, politics began to assume a more 
violent aspect, and the pioneer life, with all its 
wild vicissitudes, soon deepened into tragedy. 
The praca Tm, ba the legislature which had 
been elected by the Missourians was the signal 
for the outbreak which ended in a civil war. 
Some notion of the manner in which the 
legislature had been elected may be formed 
from the fact that, although there were only 
2905 voters in the whole territory, 5427 were 
recorded for the pro-slavery side alone. Not 
only did multitudes of the border-ruffians 
come into the State, vote as residents, and 
return to their homes in Missouri on the same 
night, but they surrounded the polling-booths, 
and with oaths, bowie-knives, and pistols over- 
awed the judges, and would not permit the 


oath of residence to be administered. The 
legislature thus elected was clearly illegal; 
and when it met to enact laws it violated the 
organic act by removing the seat of govern- 
ment to the Shawnee Mission on the Missouri 
border, a proceeding which was vetoed by 
Governor Reeder. “The laws passed by the 
Shawnee legislature,” says Mrs. Robinson, 
“are of a Draconian character, allowing the 
people no rights.” It was at this crisis that 
Reeder was removed, and Shannon appointed 
in his place. The first act of the new Governor 
was to address the legislature in reference 
to the laws “they had enacted,” with an 
assurance that he would enforce them. With- 
out entering into the infinitessimal details 
noted by Mrs. Robinson, we may briefly state 
that to these circumstances may be directly 
traced the origin of all the calamities that 
followed. We must reserve for our next 
number the narrative of these events. 





Still Waters. By the Author of ‘ Dorothy.’ 
John W. Parker and Son. 
Tis is an excellent specimen of those tales 
of domestic life in which our literature so 
much abounds. The tendency of the book is 
certainly both religious and mofal; but the 
religion, when it does appear, which is not 
often, is not bigoted or polemical, not the 
morality false and overstrained. The merit 
of the tale does not lie so much in the novelty 
of the characters as in the mode of their 
development. There are the two sisters who 
appear in every novel—one staid and prudent, 
the other impulsive and negligent of conse- 
uences, but Hoth actuated by high principle, 
hey belong to the upper section of the “vir- 
tuous middle class” of a country town. With 
them is contrasted the gay and frivolous 
daughter of a county baronet, with all the 
insouciant good-nature and heartlessness 
which it is the fashion to attribute to her 
class. Ruth Lennox, the elder sister of the 
two, personifies throughout the “ still waters,” 
which are said to “run deep,” and is the 
guardian angel who, in a quiet way, sets 
everybody right. All three fall in love, of 
course; that is what young ladies are for. 
Ruth makes her choice in her own matter-of- 
fact way while she is scarcely more than a 
child, and sticks to it through life, notwith- 
standing more than the usual trials of con- 
stancy. The two impulsive ones make a sad 
hash of it. ro ee x is taken b 
the sho ualities of a profligate young offi- 
cer, who ilts her ; and she is obliged finall 
to be content with a certain Lord Edward, 
who has been rejected -by her rival. This 
rival, Clara Gascoigne, the lhektthens high-bred 
beauty, after breaking half a dozen hearts, 
among the rest that of David Lennox, Ruth’s 
and Isabel’s brother, marries the young officer 
who has jilted Isabel, and who is the only 
man she has ever loved, for the simple reason 
that he has always studiously shown his in- 
difference to her. The consequence is that 
she is wretched, and tries to hide het 
wretchedness under a cloak of extravagant 
gaiety. 

Jaspar Clinton, Ruth’s lover, is one of 
those negative people whom ladies, when 
they write books, ate so fond of making into 
heroes. His father has been transported for 
forgery ; and shame for his father’s crime 
mnalse Jaspar gloomy and discontented. At 
school he is unsocial; and, even to his best 
friends, brusque, rude, and capricious. His 


to obtain a scholarship on which all hig 
are set. His only resource is to become mn 
attorney’s clerk, and to the distasteful dutieg 
of this office he applies himself with dogged 
determination. 
His mother, with whom he lived, with the 
conjugal instincts of her sex, had clung to the 
et of her worthless husband, and je. 
sented her son’s keen sense of the dj 
which that husband had brought upon the 
family. As soon as her son is settled, thet. 
fore, she hastens to her husband, who jg a 
convict in Australia. She arrives only to 
find that he has made his escape; and dies4 
maniac. 
Jaspar, meanwhile, has been entrusted by 
his master with a considerable sum of mon 
with which he absconds. All the little ouble 
of Holmdale agree that he has inherited his 
father’s dishonesty ; but Ruth maintains, in 
the face of facts and public opinion, that he 
must be innocent. Her confidence is after 
years confirmed by the testimony of his 
wretched father, who comes home to die at 
Holmdale, and confides to the clergyman thé 
secret of his son’s disappearance. Jaspat 
had incautiously shown the money with which 
he had been entrusted to his father, who had 
taken it from him by force; and the s08, 
rather than — is parent, had fled, 
y 








Jaspar Clinton finally turns up as a Professor 
in Germany, and marrié¢s Ruth, who makess 
charming raw Professorin. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to give the readet 
the skeleton of a story hike this, the interes 
of which lies so much in the gradual develop 
ment of character, and the pictures of English 
social life which it exhibits. These are a 
true to‘nature, and so full of quiet humour, 
sometimes diversified with true pathos, that 
they keep the reader’s attention on the stretch 
to the last. The patient Ruth, intent upon 
doing her duty at whatever expense of a 
sonal suffering, and the high-spirited Isabel, 
whose very faults ate akin to virtue, ar 
charming characters. Of the men we cannot 
say somuch. Ladies cannot be expected to 
have the same knowledge of our sex that they 
have of their own; and their heroes are 
always, to use a slang expression, for which 
there is no equivalent in polite language, 
* spoonies.” 





The Angler in the Lake District ; or, Piscatory 
Colloquies and Fishing Excursions in West 
moreland and Cumberland. By John Davy, 
M._D., F.R.S8. Longman and Co. 


Dr. Davy may be an artistic angler, but he 
is certainly not an artistic writer. Un 
wisely provoking comparison with his bro 
ther’s graphic and eloquent ‘Salmonia,’ he 
here, dialogue fashion, prints commonplace ob- 
servations on angling incidents and na 
history objects. Perhaps the very indifferent 
angling success which our author met with 
dulled his tind, and imparted the leaden and 
uninteresting tone pervading his remarks 
Be this as a may, we have none of thow 
charms which sparkle in every 








yea 
‘Salmonia’ but, on the other hand, much 
verbiage and many inelegances. Thus We 
read of “high clouds breasting it (a moul 
tain) like balloons.” “Lo! that large buil 

ing, it is a bobbin mill; and yonder ad 
other ! it is a pencil a And s0 
keen is the Doctor's literary relish for this 
ungraceful little pronoun, that he 

goes out of his way to parade 








talents are not of the highest order, and he fails | word. Describing quarry, he says beep 
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into the quarry, the passage will admit our 
horses. Be careful, however, when you reach 
its end—the end of the passage.” 

Description like this is sad injustice to the 
‘Jake district,” which deserves eloquent and 

hic language. The most interesting part 
of the volume is that devoted to an account 
of the wonderful Robert Walker, the original 
of Wordsworth’s ‘Parish Priest.’ He offi- 
ciated as curate in the parish of Seathwaite 
for sixty-seven years, and the church in which 
he performed duty, with his neighbouring 
residence, are shown to visitors. The notes 
to Wordsworth’s Poems contain some account 
of Walker, but Dr. Davy has collected addi- 
tional particulars respecting his life. Visit- 
ing Seathwaite church with his mythical 
companion, he says :— 

“You see, from the alacrity of fetching the key 
and opening it, the people here have a pride in 
showing it. That pew, the clergyman’s, is lined 
with cloth of Robert Walker's own spinning. When 
he came here, he found it without pews; so it 
remained for many years; then he used it as a 
school-room, and his place was by the communion 
table, He is described as sitting there, wearing a 
dloak of his own making. His great grandson 
relates that ‘many a time when his family wanted 
doth, he used to take the wheel into the school and 
gpin there,’ and that ‘he had also a cradle there of 
his own making.’ ‘Frequently (he says) have the 
cfadle and the wheel and the teaching required the 
ingenuity of the clergyman at the same moment.’ 
After the chapel was ‘ pewed,’ the school teaching 
was given up there, the free space was so curtailed ; 
and about the same time the present little school- 
foom which we passed was built. We are assured 
that he received no money for teaching, the parents 
being too poor, and that he was requited only by 
offices of love, They assisted him to dig his pota: 
toes and fuel, to cut his hay and reap his cérq. 
Now, let us go out into the churchyard. Here 
is his grave. Read the inscription on the head- 
stone, 


‘IN MEMORY 


oF 
THE REV. ROBERT WALKER, 
WHO DIED ON THE 25TH OF JUNE, 1802, IN 
THE 93RD YEAR OF HIS AGE, AND 
IN THE 67TH YEAR OF HIS CURACY AT SEATHWAITR, 


4tso of ANN HIS WIFE, WHO DIED ON THE 28TH OP 
JANUARY, 1800, IN THE 93RD YEAR OF HER AGE,’ 


“ After the death of his wife, we are informed 
that he whose ‘health and spirits and faculties 
Were unimpaired till then,’ then experienced ‘such 
ashock that his constitution gradually decayed.’ 
These are the words of his great-grandson, who 
adds the following touching particulars. ‘ His 
senses, except his eyes, still preserved their powers. 
He never preached with steadiness after his wife’s 
death ; his voice faltered ; he always looked at the 
seat she had used. He could not pass the tomb 
Without a tear of sorrow. He became when alone 
sad and melancholy ; though still among his friends 
kind and good-humoured. He went to bed about 
twelve o'clock the night before he died. As his 
custom was, he went tottering and leaning on his 
daughter’s arm to examine the heavens and medi- 
tate a few minutes in the open air. ‘How clear 
the moon shines to-night.’ He said these words, 
sighed and lay down. At six the next morning 
le was found a corpse.’ His great-grandson, in 
his eulogy of him, says in concluding: ‘He was a 
passionate admirer of Nature ; she was his mother, 
and he was a dutiful child. While engaged on the 
Mountains, it was his greatest pleasure to view the 

ng sun; and every tranquil evening, as it slided 
behind the hills, he blessed its departure. He was 

in fossils and plants; he was a constant 

ver of the stars and winds; the atmosphere 

Was his delight ; he made many experiments on its 
fature and properties. In summer he used to 
See pitiinde of flies and insects, and by his 
jing descriptions amuse and instruct his 
thildren mentioning the epithets applied 


W hint; humble was one of them as well as wonder: 





fal, and it was not the least remarkable of them. || scholar and courtier, he formed that fatal in- 


Here is a mark of it. Though in priest’s orders, 
and though highly respected, he did not for several 
years administer the Sacrament. A clergyman 
from Broughton used to come three times a year, 
we are told, for the purpose.” 

Bearing in mind that Mr. Walker’s cure 
was only recompensed by the slender stipend 
of 172. a-year, we are puzzled to conceive how 
he managed to leave 20002. behind him at his 
death. Such, however, was the fact, although, 
besides the numerous demands madé on his 
small income by parish claims, he supported 
and settled in life a family of twelve children. 

We are bound to add, that Dr. Davy ad- 
mits that the lake district affords but “bad 
angling,” in consequence of the lakes and 
rivers being, with rare exceptions, open to 
all anglers, poachers included. Waltonians, 
therefore, will not care to possess his book, 
and it is far below the standard of excellence 
entitling it to take rank among our hand- 
books of beautiful scenery at home. 





The Miscellaneous Works in Prose and Verse 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, Knt. Now first 
collected. Edited, with Notes and a Bio- 
graphical Account of the Author, by Ed- 
ward F. Rimbault, LL.D. J. R. Smith. 

Tr is not an unusual fate of poems that re- 

ceived extraordinary commendation in their 

own time, to fall into oblivion in a later age. 

Such was the case, until recently, with Old- 

ham’s Satires on the Jesuits, and ‘ The Wife’ 

of Sir Thomas Overbury—pieces whose pre- 
tensions to a permanent place in all collectivfis 
of English poetry are indisputable. Few 
readers of the present day, outside the com- 


‘paratively small circleof literary archeologists, 


aré acquainted with the writings of Overbury, 
either in prose or verse ; yet his‘ Characters’ 
are the earliest examples of that form of con- 
temporary portraiture in our language, and 
produced numerous imitators, including 
amongst them the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ while 
his one original poem, “The Wife, is the purest 
specimen of moral and didactic verse that has 
come down to us from the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James. The interest connected with the 
death of Overbury has eclipsed the reputation 
of his works ; and the great oyer of poisoning 
is familiar to multitudes of people, who know 
nothing more of Overbury than that he was 
murdered in the Tower. 

Overbury perished in the thirty-second 
year of his age ; and it is curious enough that 
although the manner of his death, the trial of 
his murderers, and the unprecedented popu- 
larity of his poem, arising in a great measure 
from the cireumstances under which it was 
written and published, drew universal notice 
upon his name and actions, the particulars 
that have been preserved of his life are 
scanty and unsatisfactory. He was descended 
from a good family in Warwickshire, where 
he was born in 1581 ; at fourteen he became 
a gentleman commoner of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and three or four years afterwards, 
having taken the degree of bachelor of arts, 
he left the University and settled in the Mid- 
dle Temple. We next find him patronized by 
the Lord Treasurer Cecil, and on the highway 
to fortune, when his expectations are balked 
by the machinations of his enemies ; but who 
they were, or wy they became his enemies, 
the record sayeth not. In consequencé of 
these discords, whatever they were, he d 
over to the Continent, where he travelled for 
some time. On his return to England, with 


the reputation ef being an aceomplished 








timacy with Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of 


Somerset, which led to his ruin. The intrigue 
of Somerset with the infamous Countess of 


Essex, Overbury’s yr ry to dissuade him. 
from marrying her, and the revenge they took 


,upon him, are known in their principal details 


to all readers of English history. These in- 
cidents, however, had not yet occurred in the 
career of Overbury. He enjoyed a brief sea- 
son of prosperity before he fell under the 
wrath of the offended beauty. Introduced 
at court by Somerset, and acquiring favour 
there by the graces of his person and man- 
ners, he was knighted in 1608; and soon 
afterwards went abroad again to visit France: 
and the Low Countries. It was when he came 
back from this tour that Ben Jonson com- 
plimented him in that well-known B gers oor 
upon which the popularestimate of Overbury’s 
character is principally founded. The man 
of whom Ben Jonson wrote— 


“T think, the fate of Court thy coming craved, 
That the wit there and manners might be saved; 
For since, what ignorance, what pride is fled, 
And letters and humanity in the stead!” 


might naturally be supposed to have united 
high moral excellence with extensive literary 


attainments ; and his writings are not un- 
| favourable to such a supposition. But the 


panegyrics of Jonson must be received with 
caution. He was a strong hater, and a strong 
lover, and in both extremes expressed himself 
in a vein of exaggeration. Whatever he did 
earnestly, he did inexcess ; as on the occasiom 
of his return to the communion of the English 
Church, when he drank off a full measure of 
wine. He appears at this time to have been on 
terms of close friendship with Overbury ; but. 
afterwards. &:feud arose between them. 
“Overbury,” Drummond tells us, “was first. 
his friend, then turned his mortal enemy.” 
The cause of their deadly quarrel is conjec- 
tured by Dr. Rimbault, in the sketch he has 
given us of Overbury’s life, to have had some- 
thing to do with the anecdote related by 
Drummond, of Overbury’s “ unlawful” suit to 
the Countess of Rutland, which he communi- 
cated to Jonson. “ Here,” says Dr. Rimbault, 
“in all probability, we have the cause of 
uarrel between Overbury and Jonson. 
he story certainly reflects more credit upon 
‘yare Ben’ than it does upon his courtly con- 
temporary.” In what way it reflects credit 
upon Jonson, who does not appear to have 
offered the slightest opposition to the “ unlaw- 
ful” suit, and who was himself notorious for 
his delinquencies in the same way, we are at 
a loss to pereeive ; and why they should have 
guarrelled about it is equally incomprehen- 
sible, unless, indeed, Jonson was himself a 
suitor, which is not at all improbable, but 
in which ease his position in the matter would. 
be the reverse of creditable. We suspect that 
the cause of quarrel may be traced to circum- 
stances which have altogether escaped the in- 
vestigation of Overbury’s biographers, and. 
that the “credit,” as between Jonson and 
Overbury, attaches exclusively to the latter. 
When the Earl of Essex, then fourteen, 
was matried to the Lady Frances Howard, 
then thirteen, Jonson wrote the ‘Mask of 
Hymen,’ which was wns at the palace 
in eelebration of the event. Gifford, in 
speaking of this mask, pronounces an eulo- 
gium upon the poet for not having taken any 
part in the second marriage of the lady ; but 
Gifford was ignorant of the fact that Jonson 
did take part in the second marriage, by 
addressing a ont congratulatory verses to 
Somerset, in which he ealls him “Virtuous 
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Somerset,” and expresses a hope that the 
bride, whose criminalities were notorious, 
sheuld transcend the pattern of domestic 
female worth drawn by Overbury :— 

“ May she, whom thou for spouse to-day doth take, 

Out-vie that wife, in worth, thy friend did make.” 
These verses were discovered fouror five years 
ago [see ‘ Jonson’s Poems, Ann. Ed.] in the 
handwriting of Jonson; and they suggest a 
ground of difference between Jonson and Over- 
bury, which is fully sufficient to account for 
the “mortal” enmity alluded to by Drummond. 
It is evident that while Overbury was risking 
his own personal influence with Somerset, by 
pointing out to him the degradation of a 
marriage with one whom he did not hesitate 
to describe by the worst terms that could be 
ek mage to her sex, Jonson was casting the 
halo of his genius over the crimes of that 
shameless woman and her paramour. Of the 
elasticity of Jonson’s conscience in this dis- 
graceful business we have another illustra- 
tion, in the fact that he introduced “ Somer- 
set’s lady” into his pastoral of ‘The May 
Lord, one of the pieces supposed to have been 
destroyed by fire [see Drummond, edited 
by Laing]. In these circumstances, we ap- 
prehend, may be discerned the real cause of 
the bitter resentment which grew up between 
Overbury and Jonson. Overbury had staked 
his security at court, his chances of future 
advancement through the influence of the 
favourite, and, as it turned out, his very life, 
upon the honest advice he gave, somewhat 
too zealously, to Somerset ; and he is said to 
have written ‘The Wife’ to impress his argu- 
ments more effectively by force of contrast. 
It was reasonable, therefore; that he should be 
disappointed and offended at seding the weight 
of Jonson’s flattery thrown into the other 
scale, and that, as the perils of his situation 
began to close round him, be should at last 
come to regard Jonson with feelings of 
anger and aversion. 

But Overbury’s own conduct throughout 
these transactions was not wholly blameless. 
It is certain that he assisted Somerset in his 
first approaches to Lady Essex by writing 
verses and love-letters for him; and that, 
although the moment a divorce and marriage 
were talked of, he opposed their union, the 
éclat of a scandalous intrigue with a young 
wife, in the absence of her husband, seemed 
to him rather a desirable achievement for a 
man in Somerset’s position. 

The story of Overbury’s death need not be 
detailed here. Having incurred the ven- 
pd of the infuriated countess, means were 

evised for bringing upon him the displeasure 
of the King, who ordered him to be arrested 
and commited to the Tower. The Lieutenant 
of the Tower was changed, through the in- 
fluence of Lady Essex, for a creature of her 
own ; and by the instrumentality of her ac- 
complices, Overbury was slowly poisoned, a 

rocess which occupied nearly four months, 

uring which time the unfortunate prisoner 
wasted away to mere skin and bone, and 
suffered incredible agonies. Authorities differ 
as to the manner in which the murder came 
to light ; but when discovered all the parties 
concerned were arraigned and found guilty. 
The issues of these trials present the most 
remarkable feature in the whole case. The 
minor agents who administered the poison, 
or had a guilty cognizance of its administra- 
tion, were executed ; and Somerset and his 
wife, who laid the plot, employed the agents, 
and supplied the means of assassination, were 
after a short interval pardoned, on certain 





conditions, by the King. Some writers have 
supposed that this strange clemency was 
extended to them lest they should make reve- 
lations injurious to his Majesty ; but if the 
King feared their testimony he could have 
better ensured his own safety by suffering 
the law to take its course. The whole affair 
is involved in mystery. There are two or 
three circumstances which throw a vague 
suspicion of complicity upon the King; a 
close examination of them, however, shows 
that they are far from amounting to anything 
like proof. Dr. Rimbault thinks otherwise. 
He says that there are documents “ damning 
to the King” which could be produced ; and he 
excuses himself for not producing them, on 
the plea of want of space. Considering the 
gravity of the assertion, this is a strange 
plea for leaving it unsupported by a tittle of 
proof. Dr. Rimbault reserves his evidence 
for another opportunity, although no occasion 
could have been so opportune for its produc- 
tion ; and he concludes by stating that upon 
investigation it will “probably” be found that 
Mayerne, the court physician, was the instru- 
ment, and James I. the murderer of Overbury. 
This manner of dealing with historical ques- 
tions is open to serious censure. 

It is likely enough that Overbury had per- 
sonally offended the King. Without giving 
credit to the loose gossip which implicated 
him in the death of Prince Henry, sufficient 
ground of offence might be found in his 
temper and manners. He was exceedingly 
arrogant in his bearing ; held himself loftily 
amongst his superiors ; and was of a quick 
and passionate temperament. Old Sir Robert 
Harley, Aubrey tells us, used to say thatiit 
was a great question whether Overbury. or! 
Raleigh were the prouder, but that the differ- 
ence was on Overbury’s side. Both fell under 
the royal displeasure. It does not, however, 
necessarily follow that James I. poisoned 
Overbury. 

The reprint of these works, in a neat and 
convenient volume, will be acceptable to all 
lovers of the genuine ore of our old English 
literature. The compact expression and 
axiomatic wisdom of ‘ The Wife’ will be fully 
appreciated by the reader of to-day, notwith- 
standing that nearly two centuries and a-half 
have elapsed since it was written. The fol- 
lowing, for example, can never lose its value. 
After deprecating beauty as the merit for 
which a wife should be chosen, he next touches 
on the subject of birth :— 


“ Birth, less than beauty, shall my reason blind ; 
Her birth goes to my children, not to me ; 
Rather had I that active gentry find, 
Virtue, than passive from her ancestry ; 
Rather in her alive one virtue see, 
Than all the rest dead in her pedigree.” 
He is ready to regard birth, beauty, and 
wealth as excellent additions, but to be of true 
worth they must be associated with goodness : 
“ Rather than these, the object of my love 
Let it be good; when these with virtue go 
They, in themselves indifferent, virtues prove, 
For good, like fire, turns all things to be so. 
God’s image in her soul, O let me place 
My love upon! not Adam’s in her face. 
Good is a fairer attribute than white ; 
*Tis the mind’s beauty keeps the other sweet; 
That’s not still one, nor mortal with the light, 
Nor glass, nor painting, can it counterfeit ; 
or doth it raise desires, which ever tend 
At once to their perfection and their end.” 
With such a wife, the husband is exempt 
from the horrors of jealousy. The following 
verses are finely conceived :— 
“Then may I trust her body with her mind, 
And, thereupon secure, need never know 
The pangs of jealousy ; and love doth find 
More pain to doubt her false, than know her so: 
For patience is, of evils that are known, 
The certain remedy ; but doubt hath none, 





—. 
And be that thought once stirred, twill never die: 
Nor will the grief more mild by custom prove, 
Nor yei amendment can it satisfy, 
The anguish, more or less, is as our love; 
This misery doth jealousy ensue, 
That we may prove her false, but cannot tre” 
Overbury appears, by the ensuing g 
to have keen of opinion that the legitimat, 
province of a wife was the “domestic change” 
and that learning made her light and yaip, 
All this is, as usual, expressed with epigram. 
matic force :— 
“ A passive understanding to conceive, 
And judgment to discern, I wish to find; 
Beyond that, all.as hazardous I leave; 
Learning and pregnant wit in womankind, 
at it finds malleable, makes frail, 
And doth not add more ballast but more sail, 


Domestic charge doth best that sex befit, 

Contiguous business, so to fix the mind, 

That leisure space for fancies not admit; 

Their leisure ’tis corrupteth womankind: 
Else, being placed from many vices free, 
They had to heaven a shorter cut than we.” 

How admirable, too, is the following :— 
“ Woman’s behaviour is a surer bar 

Than is their no; that fairly doth deny 

Without denying ; thereby kept they are 

Safe even from hope; in part to blamc is she 
Which hath without consent him only tried; 
He comes too near, that comes to be denied,” 

This last line, perhaps, for the amount of 
purpose packed into it, the finest in the poem, 
made a deep impression on the Countess of 
Rutland. She seems to have turned Over. 
bury’s own weapons against himself. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu adopts the line with- 
out acknowledgment. 

To dismiss Overbury without glancing at 
his ‘Characters’ would be a palpable injustice; 
but we have little room for examples. Hallam 
thinks the portrait of ‘The Milkmaid’ the best 
of these pieces. It may be the most popular; 
but, being simply a pretty pastoral descrip 
tion, it cannot be compared with others which 
abound in original thought and pungent 
satire. We are inclined to consider ‘The 
Puritan, upon the whole, the most witty and 
complete ; but it is difficult to make a selec- 
tion, where there is so much excellence in 
different ways ineach. We will merely indi- 
cate the nature of these ‘ Characters’ by short 
passages picked out here and there :— 


‘‘ A sailor is a pitched piece of reason, caulked 
and tackled, and only studied to dispute with 
tempests. He is part of his own provision, for he 
lives ever pickled. A fore-wind is the substance 
of his creed, and fresh water the burden of his 
prayers. * * * He sees God’s wonders in the 
deep, but so as rather they appear his play-fellows 
than stirrers of his zeal; nothing but hunger and 
hard rocks can convert him; and then but his 
upper deck neither, for his hold neither fears nor 
hopes.” 

“A Puritan is a diseased piece of Apocrypha; 
bind him to the Bible, and he corrupts the whole 
text; ignorance and fat feed are his founders; 
his nurses, railing, rabbies, and round breeches. 
His life is but a borrowed blast of wind ; for be 
tween two religions, as between two doors, he is 
ever whistling. Truly, whose child he is, is yet 
unknown ; for, willingly, his faith allows no 
father.” 

‘* A mere scholar is an intelligible ass ; or asilly 
fellow in black, that speaks sentences more fami- 
liarly than sense.” 

‘* A flatterer is the shadow of a fool.” 

‘‘A timist is a noun adjective of the present 
tense. He hath no more of a conscience than feat, 
and his religion is not his, but the prince's. He 
reverenceth a courtier’s servant’s servant ; is first 
his own slave, and then whosoever looketh big. 

“A country gentleman is a thing out of whose 
corruption the generation of a justice of the pes? 
is produced, He speaks statutes and husbandry 
well enough to make his neighbours think him 4 
wise man. He is well skilled in arithmetic # 





rates, and hath eloquence enough to save his tw" 
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ce. His conversation amongst his tenants 
is desperate; but amongst his equals, full of 





“A fine gentleman is a cinnamon tree, whose 
bark is more worth than his body.” 

“A yirtuous widow is the palm-tree, that 
thrives not after the supplanting of her husband. 
For her children’s sake she first marries, for she 
married that she might have children; and for 
their sakes she wrarries no more. She is like the 
purest gold, only employed for princes’ medals— 
she never receives but one man’s impression.” 

“An ordinary widow is like the herald’s hearse- 
cloth; she serves to many funerals, with a very 
little altering the colour. The end of her husband 
begins in tears, and the end of her tears begins in 
a husband.” 

This edition might have been rendered 
much more valuable by a careful examina- 
tion and judicious revision of the text. To 
preserve the senseless italics, absurd punctua- 
tion, and antiquated orthography of the old 
editions, is an error of judgment, which we 
hope will be avoided in future revivals. Dr. 
Rimbault’s reason for retaining the ortho- 
graphy of Overbury’s printers, for it certainly 
is not Overbury’s, has really less force with 
reference to Overbury than almost any writer 
of his time. 








Travels in Bohemia, with a Walk through the 
Highlands of Saxony. By an Old Travel- 
ler. 2 vols. Newby. 

One of the complaints most habitual with 

authors and artists is that of their exposure 

toignorant and indiscriminating criticism. In 
every other profession, they say, some distinc- 
tion is observed between the teacher and the 
taught, between the learned and the laity ; in 
literature and art alone are the tivo classes 
practically placed upon an equality, and the: 
power of critics is supposed to come by na- 
ture. The complaint might deserve more 
attention were it less notorious that the levity 
of critics finds its counterpart and its apology 
in the levity of authors, and that it is impos- 
sible to imagine any modern Aristarchus less 
qualified for his self-imposed function than a 
large proportion of the writers who supply 
him with opportunity for its exercise. We 
greatly doubt the existence of any tolerably 
educated man with soul so dead as to honestly 
believe himself incapable of writing a book ; 
and it is, indeed, quite possible that there is 
really no one who could not acquaint the 
world with something not generally known, 
or at least set some old truth in a new light. 

But authors are very apt to overlook the 

fact, that the manner of speaking is little less 

important than the matter of what is spoken. 

It is not every one who has something to 

say that knows how to say it. Demosthenes 

was very likely as wise a statesman in his 
days of stammering as at any subsequent 
period, but the Athenians received no benefit 
irom his wisdom till after a long course of 
pebbles, Any one who will take the trouble 
to calculate how many of his acquaintance 
possess the power of telling an effective story 
in an effective way, will be able to determine 

for himself on the claim of U’art de conter to a 

rank not denied to the art of angling or the 

noble science of self-defence. No one expects 
) be an Izaak Walton or a Thomas Cribb 

Without some natural aptitude added to some 

application, and why (to limit our instances 

; books of travel) should an ‘ Eothen’ or a 

Bible in Spain’ be looked upon as a kind of 

'y 1c—a spontaneous product of a 

poor ly . . 

Travels in Bohemia’ might have been 
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written expressly to illustrate these remarks. 
The author styles himself (or herself, as the 
case may be) an “old traveller.” We have 
no reason to question the propriety of the 
designation, and, indeed, the good temper he 
uniformly exhibits would lead to the conclu- 
sion that he is, in one sense of the word, a 
very good one. But to be a good traveller is 
one thing, and to write a good book of travels 
quite another. Foreign scenes are viewed 
with pleasure by many a man, whose attempts 
to communicate his satisfaction to others 
only result in occasioning them the most 
intolerable weariness, Such a man is the 
Old Traveller, of whose philanthropy we have 
a sufficiently good opinion to believe that, 
had he but possessed the most rudimentary 
conception of the nature of dulness, his pages 
would never have seen the light. As it is, he 
evidently considers himself rather an amusing 
fellow than otherwise, and proses on with the 
happy, fatuous, simpering unconsciousness 
that constitutes the last refinement and most 
exquisite quintessence of boring. Perhaps, 
like a Hebrew root, he flourishes most in 
barren ground, for certainly Bohemia is not 
a country on which the composition of plati- 
tudes ought to be especially easy. It is a 
land of mountains, woods, and castles grim ; 
of an ancient race, an ancient nobility, and an 
ancient language ; of majestic historical re- 
miniscences, and, in our days, of a renovated 
national life. Civil and religious liberty owe 
Bohemia a heavy debt—her Huss and Jerome 
anticipated the Reformation, her Ziska and 
Procopius were great as prophets as well as 
warriors. Many of the questions now agitat- 
ing Europe were sifted on her mountains four 
hundred years ago ; time has been when Pope 


‘and Cesar dreaded her, unsupported as she 


was, more than all the rest of Europe ; and, 
though the triumphs of the Taborites -may 
have had less echo than Pavia or Malplaquet, 
Flanders and Lombardy, those old battle- 
fields of our continent can scarcely show 
more numerous or more bloody places of an- 
cient strife. At the present moment Bohemia 
is the theatre of an intellectual movement 
hardly less remarkable ; and while the sud- 
den and brilliant resuscitation of a literature, 
thought long since dead and buried, attests 
the vitality of the sturdy race of Czech, the 
genius of a sunnier land has chosen their dark 
woods and barren heaths for the scene of one 
of the most beautiful of modern fictions, 
Considering the Old Traveller’s scanty 
qualifications for doing justice to such sub- 
jects, it is quite as well that he has found 
nothing to say about Consuelo, and that, 
instead of endeavouring to enter into the 
Bohemian character by associating with the 
country people, he has limited his researches 
to the precincts of Prague and the baths of 
Téplitz. Yet even there much may be found 
to admire, nor can he be accused of an un- 
English indifference to sight-seeing. Armed 
with his own good Murray, he has laid many 
a Bohemian lion low. He has seen the five 


brazen stars that mark the spot where St.’ 


John Nepomuk was flung into the Moldau, 
has seen the pilgrims flock to kiss them, and 
heard their prayers and hymns go up uninter- 
ruptedly for a long summer’s day. He has 
seen the saint’s tomb in the cathedral, with 
its wilderness of flowers and constellation of 
coloured lamps. He has seen the Hradshin 
and its terrible Chamber of Famine, in which 
every successive inmate is said to have found 
the body of his predecessor, a trap-door down 
which to hurl it to an unfathomable depth, 
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and the assurance that a new victim would 
soon perform a similar office for himself. 
The Jews’ quarter at Prague, king Wenzel’s 
dungeon, the golden seat of Libussa, the Fort 
of the Maidens, the ruins of the Riesenburg, 
Hussite battle-fields innumerable—such are 
some of the spectacles that have supplied this 
ill-starred tourist with matter for page upon 
page of the most insipid prosing, exhibiting no 
taste at all, good or bad, and as little to be 
laughed at as with. Were the writer but 
flippant and offensive, the case would be far 
more hopeful. 

It is not easy to find anything to extract 
from a book of this description. Here and 
there, however, is a gleam of something like 
humour, as in this notice of a case for Bohe- 
mian advocates of “ woman’s rights :”>— 

‘The men walk upright with unburthened backs, 
while their women lose all grace, all comeliness, 
nay, even the very form their Creator gave them, 
beneath the fardels they bear alone. Not an hour 
since, we saw from our windows an instance of 
the merciless fashion after which they are permitted 
by their husbands to abuse their feeble powers, in 
a couple passing beneath our windows. A woman, 
the heavy basket, familiar to all who visit these 
parts, strapped to her back, was bearing therein a 
more than sufficient load for one stronger than slie 
seemed to be, but on her left arm she carried a 
pig, no less! which she maintained there with 
evident difficulty ; she grasped the muzzle of the 
animal with her right hand, (thus drowning its 
cries, in her respect for the repose, or rather for 
the gentility, ‘save the mark!’ of those before 
whose dwellings she was passing, poor soul !) while 
her own slight frame was shaking and quivering, 
as she tottered along, with the immoderate exer- 
tions she was making. And the man’s share in all 
this, what was it? Why, he carried the rope by 
which one leg of his pig was bound!” 

Perhaps the best things in these volumes 
are, however, the occasional descriptions we 
encounter of pictures of the modern German 
school. The following, so much above the 
author’s average style as to seem written by 
some one else, is an account of a landscape by 
Saal, a Prague artist, representing that re- 
markable phenomenon, the nocturnal sunlight 
of the Arctic circle :-— 

‘*The scene chosen by Saal is a wild valley, 
strewn with rocks, between which there grow 
painfully a few coarse herbs and swunted shrubs ; 
in the back ground is a range of high pointed Alps, 
covered with snow, although we know that the day 
is St. John’s Festival, and the season Midsummer ; 
their grand and silent forms are reflected in the 
dark waters of a wide extended fiord, or, perhaps, 
a high mountain tarn, (for you do not see the end 
of it, and we cannot be certain which it is), as still 
and silent as themselves. 

“Over this waste of mountain and water there 
shines the radiant Midnight Sun: in the farthest 
distance, the mountains are tinged with a delicate 
rose hue, while the shadows are blue and cool ; but 
the bare gigantic rocks of the fore-ground are glow- 
ing like molten iron beneath the beams. To the 
left, a brilliant red shines over all, and in the pale 
blue sky are scattered, at wide distances, piles of 
clouds in strange fantastic forms, such as we have 
nevertheless all seen at times in our own beautifully- 
varying heavens. 

“The peculiar solemnity of this marvellous spec- 
tacle, in the presence whereof one speaks, if indeed, 
one ventures to speak, in the lowest tones only, 
that one may not disturb the silence reigning there, 
is further heightened by the fact, that the painter 
has permitted no human form to appear. A rein- 
deer, silently, and with very slow movements, is 
crossing a low hillock, else not a living creature is 
seen. You are made to feel that it is midnight, 
notwithstanding the radiant sunshine ; a deep sense 
of the repose in which the beautiful creation is all 
lying, childlike and helpless, beneath the beneficent 
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guardianship of its Eternal Father, steals over the 
spirit, and ‘you tell yourself that if akiding there, 
you would scarcely be in movement, as the clear 
light might seem to make natural ; but would be 
reclining amidst the mosses, to wait the more be- 
fitting hours of active life. The slow, leisurely 
step of the deer, which hardly does make a step, 
aon about to do so in good time, is entirely 
comprehensible ; this is not the moment for haste, 
there is poring waking but himself. The calm 
security, implied in the unrestrained ease of the 
animal's attitude, is admirably calculated to inti- 
mate this thought: it has been most judiciously 
adopted by the painter, and is in perfect harmony 
with the whole, profoundly touching and most ex- 
quisitely beautiful presentment.” 


The writer pays a yet more emphatic 
tribute to the artist’s talent, by intimating 
that the sight of the picture has aroused in 
his breast a strong inclination to visit Lapland 
in propria persona, which he is resolved to 
gratify, or perish in the attempt. Buon 
viaggio! so long as‘the expedition does not 
result in another book. If it does, our public 
will feel under but slender obligation to the 
ingenious Herr Saal. 








Ballads and Songs. By David Mallet. A 
New Edition, with Notes and Illustrations, 
and a Memoir of the Author. By Frede- 
rick Dinsdale, Esq., LL.D. F.S.A. Bell 
and Daldy. 

THE prevailing passion for minute criticism 

Was never, we venture to say, so strongly 

displayed as in Dr. Dinsdale’s new edition of 

let’s ‘ Ballads and Songs.’ A large octavo 
volume of three hundred and twenty-five 
poges is devoted to Mallet, and his ballads of 
illiam and Margaret, Edwin and Emma, 
and eight songs. We cannot too much gom- 
mend the patient industry of this work, 
though it seems a little disproportionate to 
the importance of the subject. Everything 
that bears the most remote reference to the 
+ has been collected and set down, Mal- 
et, it appears, once resided in George-street, 

Hanover-square ; we accordingly have a steel 

engraving of that unknown locality. Among 

his patrons, at one time, was Frederick Prince 
of Wales, who extended his fayour to him in 
order to spite the King ; the heavy, unmean- 
ing eyes of that unamiable prince, whom Dr. 

Dinsdale calls “his illustrious patron,” stare 

at.us from the page. Mallet married a Miss 

Elstob, daughter of Lord Carlisle’s steward ; 

the Elstob pedigree, the lady’s will, and other 

interesting documents relating to the illustri- 
ous house of Elstob, are now therefore made 
known to the world. Facsimiles of the hand- 
writing .of Mallet, and all his relatives and 
connexions, from the earliest scrawl of the 
school-boy or school-girl, to the finished per- 
formances of their later years, are reproduced. 
Dr. Dinsdale also publishes the various read- 
ings of the ballads and songs, the title-pages 
of the several editions, the pedigrees of the 
persons who are supposed to have been the 
prototypes of these heroes, even the parish 
register kept while these persons were living 


in the parish, together with engrayings of all 
the localities in any way connected with them. 


Even the tombstones, of the most ordinary 
and tasteless construction, which cover the 
remains of these eminent persons, are en- 
graved for the satisfaction of posterity. 

Dr. Dinsdale is, of course, an admirer of 
Mallet, or he would not take so much trouble 
0 illustrate his life and writings, He there- 
fore does his best to make the poet appear to 
advantage. But when he has said’ all that 





can be said in his favour, we still feel that 
Dr, Johnson was right. “In stature,” says 
the biographer of the English poets, “ Mallet 
was diminutive, but he was regularly formed, 
and his appearance, till he grew corpulent, 
was agreeable ; and he suffered it to want no 
recommendation that dress could give it. 
His conversation was elegant and easy. The 
rest of his character may, without injury to 
his memory, sink into silence.” He was, in 
fact, a venal writer, ready to do any dirty 
work for booksellers and politicians. When 
it was determined to make Byng the victim 
of a judicial murder, in order to satisfy a pe 
pular cry, Mallet was hired to blacken his 
character in a pamphlet. When Bolingbroke 
wanted to take a posthumous revenge on 
Pope, Mallet was the instrument he chose to 
give effect to his spleen. Mallet’s early life 

been passed as tutor in the families of 
noblemen, a position not likely to produce 
independence or a high tone of feeling ; and 
to this may probably be attributed the fact, 
that the delicacy of his principles was by no 
means equal to the delicacy of his taste. His 
literary taste was so exquisite, that Hume, 
Gibbon, Thomson, and other eminent writers, 
were glad to have the benefit of his advice 
and corrections. 

Mallet was a voluminous writer, and his 
collected works have been published. His 
fame, however, rests almost exclusively on 
the ballads of William and Margaret, and 
Edwin and Emma, which are too well known 
to require any comment. These, as we have 
already observed, are published by Dr. Dins- 
dale, with all the various readings and cor- 
rections which their author from time to 
time substituted for the original text. Some 
of these are, in our opinion, the reverse of 
improvement. For instance—in the text as 
it now stands, we read :— 

“In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost.” 
When the ballad was first published in ‘The 
Plain Dealer’ this line ran thus :— 

In glided Margaret’s pale-eyed ghost.” 
We venture to assert that pale-eyed is in- 
finitely better than grimly. Grimly conveys 
the idea of a gaunt hag, which, even in her 
ghostly shape, we cannot imagine that Mar- 
garet could have assumed. Pale-eyed, on 
the contrary, calls up before the imagination, 
with remarkable precision, the shadowy, 
weak, faded, evanescent nature which we 
attribute to a ghost. We cannot conceive a 
happier epithet than pale-eyed, or a less 
happy one than grimly. There are several 
other instances of corrections for the worse, 
which show that “too much care” may some- 
times quench the poetic flame. 

Amongst Mallet’s contributions to our 


dramatic literature was the masque of 


Alfred, written in conjunction with Thomson. 
In this occurs the splendid ode called ‘ Rule, 
Britannia, a lyric which few Englishmen can 
read without exultation, notwithstanding the 
vulgarizing effects of familiarity. Not all 
the discordant brass-bands and barrel-organs 


‘in England could deprive these stirring 


words of their power to move. The play 
having been the joint production of Mallet 
and Thomson, it still remains a moot point 
to which of the Scotchmen England owes her 
finest national ode, Mr. Bell, in the ‘ Anno- 
tated Edition of the English Poets, has 
claimed it for Thomson ; and as Thomson 
was certainly a better poet than Mallet, it is 
natural to attribute to him the best thing in 
their combined work. But there is strong 
evidence in favour of Mallet’s claim. This 








, a 
we will extract from Dr. Dinsdale’s state- 
ment :— 

‘In the advertisement prefixed to ‘ 
the edition of 1751, Mallet tom writes An s 

‘** According to the present arrangeme 
fable, I was obliged to tee a great deal feet 
I had written in the other ; neither could I retain 
of my friend’s part more than three or four single 
speeches and a part of one song.’ And ina note 
to the edition of 1759 he adds: ‘The g 
marked with asterisks were written by the late 
Lord Bolingbroke.’ 

‘* Now there are six lyrical pieces in the 
of 1740, four of which are pre called ¢ sont 
another is called ‘ Stanzas,’ being, in fact, a duett: 
but ‘When Britain first,’ &c., is called an Qde, 
This circumstance alone seems conclusive. 

‘*The song in edition 1740, beginning— 

* From those eternal regions bright,’ 

ig enlarged into an ode in edition 1751 (act iii, 
sc. 5) by the addition of some lines and a chorus, 
and the first verse only of the song is retained, 
This, doubtless, is the one alluded to by M 
when he says that he could not retain of his friends 
part more than three or four single speeches and a 
part of one song. If Mallet had alluded to ‘Rule, 
Britannia,’ he would probably have said that he 
could only retain some stanzas, but he says part of 
one song, the song in question not being in stanzas; 
and we may presume that if he had had occasion 
even to allude to ‘Rule, Britannia,’ he would at 
the same time have mentioned the fact of three 
stanzas by Lord Bolingbroke being substituted for 
three original ones. 

“Tn favour of Thomson, it has been observed 
that ‘Rule, Britannia,’ isnot included in any sepa- 
rate edition of Mallet’s poems. 

‘*The same observations may be made as to 
Thomson’s poems. It has not been published in 
any separate edition till very recently.” 


Mr. Bell was the first, in fact, to publish 
it:among Thomson’s poems; and we think 
he was right. Notwithstanding the inge- 
nuity of Dr. Dinsdale’s argument in favour 
of Mallet, the distinction between the words 
‘ode’ and ‘song’ upon which it turns, is not 
conclusive. ‘Song’ is the literal translation 
of the Greek word ‘ode,’ and Mallet was too 
good a scholar to suppose that there was any 
essential difference between the two thin 
If‘ Rule, Britannia,’ was actually sung in the 
masque, Mallet might very properly have 
called it a song, though it may have been 
entitled an ode in the copy. 

The stanzas written by Lord Bolingbroke 
are spirited, but, we think, inferior to the 
original. As they are not generally known, 
we will quote them :— 

“Should war, should faction shake thy isle, 
And sink to poverty and shame, 
Heaven still shall on Britannia smile, 


Restore her wealth and raise her name. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


* How blest the Prince, reserved by fate 
In adverse days to mount thy throne! 
Renew thy once triumphant state, 
And on thy grandeur build his own. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 
“His race shall long, in times to come, 
So Heaven ordains, thy sceptre wield; 
Revered abroad, beloved at home; | 
And be at once thy sword and shield. 
Rule, Britannia, &c.” 
We presume that “the prince reserved by 
fate” was “ the king—over the water. 
Tn the edition in which Lord Bolingbroke® 
stanzas are inserted, the following, though ha 
written by him, is substituted for the orig! 
and common version :— 
“ As the loud blast that tears thy skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak: 
Still more majestic shalt thou rise ‘. 
From foreign, from domestic stroke. 
The placing the simile first, as is done here, 
and ending with the application to the vitality 
and vigour of British greatness, seems 1 
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better than the contrary arrangement, which 
is the commonly received one. We will 
quote it, to give the reader an opportunity of 
comparing them :— 
“Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke, 
As the loud blast that tears the skies, 

Serves but to root thy native oak.” 

« Thy skies” is also better than “the skies,” 
as connecting our stormy climate, one of the 

euliarities which might be objected against 
our island, with our hardy character. 

The rest of Mallet’s songs, with all the 
tunes to which they have ever been set, are 
also given ; but they fall immeasurably short 
of this splendid lyric. 





Visits to Fields of Battle in England of the 
Fifteenth Century; with Miscellaneous 
Papers on Archeological Subjects. B 
Richard Brooke, Esq., F.S.A. J. Russe 
Smith. 

Tux saddest chapter in the history of Eng. 

land is that which narrates the Wars of 

the Roses, In these miserable conflicts of 
the rival houses of York and Laneaster, it is 
estimated that a hundred thousand men 

rished on the field of battle. How many 
ives were lost amidst the scenes of pillage 
and yiolence all over the land it is impossible 
to conjecture. The axe of the executioner 
was never idle whichever side was in the 
ascendant, and assassination was continually 
gomg on without even the form of judicial 
proceedings. All this bloodshed, with the 
confiscation and usurpation of property, the 
ruin and extinction of many ancient families, 
and the desolation of the country, was the, 
result of a contest of little importance to the 
nation. In the Civil War of the seventeenth 
century there were principles at stake in 
which the people had an interest, but that of 
the fifteenth was a conflict merely of hostile 
factions and rival competitors for the crown. 

The horrors of the time are represented with 

vivid power by Shakspeare, from whose plays 

the popular idea of the history of the wars 

will always be taken. In the Third Part of 

King Henry VI, in one of the scenes of the 

battle field of Towton, a son enters dragging 

adead body, and, while about to plunder it, 
aoe by the discovery that it 1s his own 
er :— 


* vs this?—O Heaven! it is my father’s face, 
om in this conflict I unawares have killed. 
© heavy times, begetting such events !”” 
A father then appears that has killed his son, 
and, after venting the agony of his heart on 
Tecognising him, exclaims— 
“0 pity, Heaven, this miserable age! 
: t stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
Troneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget!” 
Were it only in elucidation of Shakspeare’s 
historical plays, any light that can still be 
thrown upon the scenes and events which his 
genius has immortalized would be received 
with satisfaction. Mr. Brooke has employed 
the topography and traditions of the chief 
battle fields to illustrate the history of the 
ars of the Roses. The amount of curious 
local information he has collected after the 
lapse of four centuries is surprising. After 
cregnent visits to the various fields of battle, 
and comparison of the localities with the 
statements of the old chroniclers, he is enabled 
to make many of these old scenes of our his- 
tory stand out in his narrative in wonderful 
etness. Towton was the bloodiest bat- 








60,000 Lancastrians and 48,660 Yorkists are 
said to have mustered for this conflict, which 
secured for Edward IV. the crown of Eng- 
land. It took place on Palm Sunday, March 
29th, 1461 :— 
“ The battle is stated to have commenced at nine 
in the morning, in the midst of a storm of snow 
and sleet, and to have lasted until seven in the 
evening. It was a battle of extermination; the 
dreadful order not to give any quarter, nor to take 
any prisoners, having been issued before its com- 
mencement by Edward IV., and responded to by 
a similar order on the part of the Lancastrians. 
‘* When the Lancastrians began to give way, 
they at first retired in the direction of Tadcaster, 
in some order, and made several stands to keep 
their pursuers at bay; but they could not long 
continue retreating without disorder; and in at- 
tempting to cross the river Cock in haste, a dread- 
ful scene of destruction took place there, and such 
numbers of them were drowned, or otherwise lost 
their lives in the bed of the stream, as to fill it, so 
that the survivors passed it on the dead bodies of 
the sufferers. 
‘¢The number of the slain is given by the chroni- 
clers as 36,776, but which probablyincludes not only 
all who fell on both sides in the battle, but all who 
were slain in the pursuit, or were drowned in the 
river Cock, and also all who fell in the engagements 
at Ferrybridge and Dintingdale on the previous 
day.” 
It was in the engagement at Dintingdale 
that the cruel Lancastrian leader, Lord 
Clifford, met his fate, as described by Shak- 
speare :— 
“Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 

Which, while it lasted, gave King Henry light, 

Ah Lancaster! I fear thine overthrow 

More than my body’s parting with my soul. 

My love and fear glued many friends to thee ; 

And now [I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, strengthening misproud York.” 
At Towton the Lancastrians had the strongest 
position, but the wind drove the snow. and 
sleet in their faces, and the Yorkists from the 
first had the advantage in the attack. It is 
not expressly stated that cannon and firearms 
were used in the battle, but neither do the 
chroniclers and annalists make any mention 
of cayalry, though it is certain that large 
bodies of cavalry must have been present. 
Guns of some kind were used during these 
wars, at the battles of St. Albans in 1455, of 
Northampton in 1460, of Ravenspur, Tewkes- 
bury, and Barnet in 1471, and at the battle of 
Bosworth in 1487. In the Parliamentary 
Rolls, and in contemporary documents, men- 
tion is made of the ordnance on these occa- 
sions, and there is every likelihood that at 
Towton also the opposing armies were simi- 
larly provided. Leland and Hollinshed men- 
tion that during the night previous to the 
battle of Barnet guns were continually dis- 
charged into the hostile camps. The damp 
may have rendered the rude firearms useless 
at Towton, and the chroniclers describe the 
greatest havoc as being produced by the 
bowmen of the Yorkist army, till they came 
to hand to hand conflict. Aceording to Stow 
there fell in this fight the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Shrewsbury, Lords Clifford, 
Beaumont, Neville, Willoughby, Willis, Roos, 
Scales, Grey of Rugemont, Dacre, Fitzhugh, 
Molineux, and Lord Henry Buckingham, 
and an immense number of knights and 
esquires. The great slaughter was during 
the retreat, and during the passage of the 
river Cock, to which the descent is steep from 
the village of Towton and the heights on 
which the battle was chiefly fought. The 
bones of the slain and relies of the fight have 
been brought to light by excavations at 





tle ever witnessed on English soil. About 


Mr. Brooke’s first visit, in opening a vault for 
the burial of one of the amaily of Towton 
Hall, a trench was come upon, four feet below 
the surface, in Saxton churchyard, contain- 
ing the bones of hundreds of men, the teeth 
and the skulls of which were generally sound 
and entire, showing their possessors to have 
been in the prime of life. In public and 
private collections are preserved pieces of 
armour and various interesting relics of the 
battle, though these are less common than 
from some other fields, which has been ex- 
plained by the completeness of the rout 
affording the victors full leisure to strip and 
plunder the slain. 

Mr. Brooke gives a plan of the field of 
Towton, and also of the battles of Shrews- 
bury, in 1403, and of Stoke in Nottingham- 
shire. It was at the latter place that Henry 
VII., two years after the victory of Bos- 
worth field, 16th June, 1487, defeated the 
insurgent army under John de la Pole, Earl 
of Lincoln, nephew of Edward IV. and of 
Richard ITI. The battle-fields of North- 
ampton, Mortimer’s Cross, Tewkesbury, 
Bosworth, and the others most memorable 
in the wars, are described in separate me- 
moirs, which were read at the meetings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, and 
are now published with the results of the 
author’s most recent personal researches. In 
proof of his enthusiasm and industry, we may 
mention that he has visited Towton field six 
times in as many years since his paper was 
read in 1849, me | thrice previously. To most 
of the other localities described in the work 
his visits have been as frequent. Accounts are 
given of all the monumental memorials of the 
events, such as Battlefield Church, erected by 
Henry EV., to commemorate the battle of 
Shrewsbury, and the stone on Blore Heath, 
on the spot where Lord Audley, commander 
of the Laneastrians, was slain, which Plot, in 
his ‘History of Staffordshire’ (published in 
1686), mentions as among the well-known 
antiquities of the county. Copious biogra- 
phical and genealogical notices of the per- 
sonages whose names occur in the old font 
nicles are presented in footnotes. Among 
the miscellaneous papers in the appendix, one 
of the most interesting relates to the general 
use of firearms by the English in the fifteenth 
century. The extracts from Acts of Attainder 
and ether Parliamentary Rolls, from the 
year 1461 to 1487, contain many facts illus- 
trative of the history of the wars. 








An Illustrated Vocabulary for the Use of the 
Deaf and Dumb. Printed for and Sold at 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Old 
Kent Koad, and for the Christian Know- 
ledge Society. 

PuBLIsHED under the auspices of the twa 

Institutions mentioned above, it may be pre- 

sumed that this volume has been prepared 

with a view to the peculiar necessities of the 
class for which it is intended. The first 
part of the work is a list of nouns, each word 
being printed in clear type and divided into 
syllables. Out of the thirty words or there- 
abouts which each page contains, about seven 
or eight are accompanied by a woodcut draw- 
ing of the object it represents. Abaeus, Ab- 
bess, Abbey, Abbot, Abyss, Acacia, Acanthus, 

Acclivity, Accountant, are thus illustrated. 

In the preface to this work, Mr. T. J. Watson, 

the principal of the Asylum, says that in teaeh- 

ing objects there is no mode so effective as 
showing, in connexion with its name, either 





various periods; and in 1848, shortly before 
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the object itself or the model of it, or a correct 
pictorial representation. No doubt can be 
entertained of this truism, but the reader is 
naturally led to observe upon the difficulty 
of giving “correct” pictorial representations— 
figures which shall convey not only all that 
a word means, but nothing more than it 
means. The confusion of ideas which even 
this, perhaps the most enlightening process 
of education that can be adopted, must pro- 
duce, are apparent on the slightest considera- 
tion. For instance, we have under the word 
“ Arena” the following scene. In the back- 
ground, half of a Roman amphitheatre, with 
rows of seats full of spectators, the podium or 
wall surrounding the arena, with a barred gate, 
and in the centre of the space two gladiators 
fighting. Which of these objects the student 
may well ask is the arena? and if left to guess, 
the floor of sand or sawdust would probably 
be the last portion of the scene that he would 
notice. “Autumn,” again, is figured by a corn- 
field, sheaves and standing corn, reapers, idlers, 
trees, a church, cottages, and landscape. In- 
stances might be multiplied; for example, 
along with the “Brook” must be given the 
rustic bridge, the overshadowing trees, the 
distant cottage ; along with the “Epitaph” the 
tombstone on which it is carved; and the word 
“Engineer” introducesthestudentto two work- 
men and asuperintendent,a broken-downloco- 
motive, a portable fireplace, tools, &c. On the 
other hand, the completeness and simplicity of 
the ideas conveyed bythe drawings of particular 
animals, of tools, and weapons, will be acknow- 
ledged at once. In the second portion of tlie 
work, pages are devoted to the delineation of 
objects connected with particular trades— 
those of the baker, blacksmith, bookbinder, 
&c., which form a really useful compenéium 
of information upon subjects removed from 
ordinary sources of knowledge. The amount 
of illustration here lavished upon each page 
is literally profuse ; and the quality of the 
engravings is generally of the highest kind. 
The figures and groups throughout the vo- 
lume Saxseatty reveal the familiar and pro- 
lifie pencil of John Gilbert. Who but he 
could have sketched the Astronomer, the 
Anchorite, the Alderman, and the Antiquary, 
in the picturesque style here given? The 
other draughtsmen have been Frederick Gil- 
bert and H. Weir; the engraver, Mr. J. W. 
Whymper. The illustrations are nearly 4000 
in number ; and the work, which has orna- 
mental as well as useful pretensions, is 
adapted as well for the instruction and 
amusement of children as for that of the deaf 
and dumb. The following extract from Mr. 
Watson’s prefatory remarks gives the result 
of his experience on the latter subject :— 
‘*To those who are unacquainted with the pe- 
culiarity of the uneducated Deaf and Dumb, it 
may be right to state, that the Deaf can acquire a 
knowledge of language only through the faculty 
of sight. This is a much slower process than 
learning a language through the combined faculties 
of hearing and sight. It should be borne in mind, 
that the Deaf can have no conception of the nature 
or use of words ; whereas persons who hear com- 
mence to perceive the application of words long 
before they can use them or know their mean- 


While the question of utility may therefore 
be safely left in the hands of a teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, it remains only for us to bear 
testimony to the superior manner in which 
the execution of the work before us has been 
carried out. 
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Sir WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, at the close of his Com- 
mentaries, affirms that ‘‘the constitution of England 
had arrived at its full vigour, and the true balance 
between liberty and prerogative was happily esta- 
blished by law in the reign of Charles II.” Hav- 
ing enumerated the many important acts passed in 
that reign—the Habeas Corpus Act, the abolition 
of the prerogatives of purveyance and pre-emption, 
the Test and Corporation Acts—‘ which,” he 
says, ‘ secure both our civil and religious liberties,” 
—the abolition of the writ de heretico comburendo, 
the statute of frauds and perjuries, and other 
measures of public importance; and having referred 
to the freedom from taxes and armies then enjoyed, 
Sir William adds, that it is far from his intention 
‘to palliate or defend many very iniquitous pro- 
ceedings, contrary to all law, in that reign, but 
that the people, by the law, then enjoyed as large 
a portion of liberty as is consistent with a state of 
society, and sufficient power residing in their own 
hands to assert and preserve that liberty if invaded 
by the royal prerogative.” In a note he subjoins, 
‘The point of time at which I would choose to fix 
this theoretical perfection of our public law is the 
year 1679, after the Habeas Corpus Act was passed, 
and that for the licensing of the press had expired ; 
though the years which immediately followed it 
were times of great practical oppression.” Mis'ed 
by the high authority of Sir William Blackstone, 
many writers on our constitutional history have 
endorsed this strange opinion. Mr. Fox, in the 
introduction to his ‘ History of the Reign of James 
II,’ describes the reign of Charles II. as ‘‘ the 
era of good laws and bad government;” and Lord 
John Russell has repeated the remark, to the 
effect that under Charles II. England had “ the 
worst of governments and the best of laws.” The 


same opinion has to greater or less extent prevailed 
among most historians and writers on the British 
Mr, Amos, the Downing Professor 


constitution. 








of Law at Cambridge, has undertaken to show the 
utter groundlessness of these statements and to 
demonstrate that the oppression of the peanle: 
this and the following reign was perpetrated with 
out any infraction of statute law, still less of the 
common law of the kingdom; that the Wickednesg 
of those in authority was in great measure engen- 
dered and encouraged by badness of law; and that 
the king, the ministers of state, judges and juries, 
however viciously inclined, could never have accom. 
plished the mischief they effected but through the 
imperfection of the constitution. For this purpose 
he examines in detail the laws and usages of the 
realm, under the following heads :—The Sovereign, 
the Parliament, the Established Church, Libe 
of Conscience, Liberty of the Person, Liberty of Pro. 
perty, Liberty of the Press, Procedure’ in Prosecy. 
tions for State Offences, Under all these heads it 
is proved that radical evils existed in the laws and 
constitution of England, from which gradually and 
Slowly the nation has been relieved. The assertion 
of the theoretical optimism of the constitution in the 
reign of Charles IT. is therefore a delusion; and the 
opinion of Sir William Blackstone, while it may be 
partly explained by his referring chiefly to a com- 
parison of affairs at the time of which he spoke 
with earlier periods, ought also to induce feelings 
of congratulation and thankfulness for the happier 
era in which our lot is cast. Even with regard to 
the alleged exemption from taxes, it is shown (as 
indeed had before been done by Hallam) that in 
the first seven years of the reign of Charles IT. the 
nation paid a greater sum in taxes than in any pre- 
ceding period of the same duration, Mr. Amos 
has made an important contribution to the mate 
rials of the constitutional history of England. It 
is a work of value and interest alike to the student 
of law and of history. 

The story of May Hamilton may be called an 
-autobiography, in as far as it is in the form of a 
personal narrative, but it merely relates to that 
sinall fragment of a woman’s life which most novel- 


The Feminine Soul, its Nature and Attributes. By Elizabeth"! ists‘seem to think alone of importance, though 


but of comparatively small account in a world of 
duty and action as well as of sentiment and 1- 
mance. The book ends, as most stories by female 
writers do, with the marriage of the heroine. For 
purposes of instruction, and for the guidance of 
life in more than one of its phases, a story might 
proceed beyond this common conclusion. Whatever 
may be the usage in novels or in plays, marriage is 
but the close of the first act, not of the whole drama 
of life. But the delineation of character and con- 
duct in the later periods requires an experience and 
tact rarely found, and it is perhaps as well that s 
wider range of life is not attempted by unpractised 
writers. And there is ample scope and unfailing 
interest in the early experiences of the morning 
and spring time of youth. The majority of novel 
readers belong to that period of life, and they have 
most sympathy with what touches kindred chords 
of understanding and feeling. To such readers the 
story of May Hamilton will be attractive. Itisa 
tale of love, the smooth course of which is broken, 
not by a series of troubles and mishaps, as more 
commonly happens, but by one tremendous cataract 
of trial. May Hamilton is on the point of being 
married to an adored and apparently adoring lover, 
whose faults she might have had ample time to 
learn, when the startling discovery is made that he 
is a heartless and unprincipled villain. This at 
least is May’s conclusion, which she communicates 
to him at a brief and hasty interview, after meeting 
him at the bedside of a dying girl seduced by him, 
to whom she was paying a charitable visit. Very 
improbable this part of the story is, not as to the 
circumstances, but as to May’s conduct under 
them. However this may be, the exciting scenes 
are told with spirit, and the lover is summarily 
disposed of by being assassinated by the father of 
his victim. He turns out to be an old clerk of 
May’s father, formerly a Bristol merchant, and 
when he discovers who it is that has treated his 
daughter kindly, before flying from the country ~ 
puts her in the way of recovering some proper 
which he had feloniously robbed his employer W 

in his service, May afterwards marries a 
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i admirer who had in vain sought her 
aie prosperity, and the moral of the tale is 
that she was cured of passionate love, and exchanged 
for it the calm peaceful sense of perfect happiness. 
«TJ did,” says May, ‘‘ what thousands of my sex have 
done before, and thousands will do again, I let love 
» second time into my heart, under the name of 
friendship and gratitude, and consented to be his. 
‘And he was satisfied, quite satisfied, to take my 
little unworthy self, and give me a home in his 
fond unselfish heart.” And after describing how 
she married and lived happily with her husband, 
she adds, “I have learnt to speak of the object of 
my passion to my good kind Richard, and as [have 
not a thought apart from his, have long ago laid 
bare every secret of my heart, and can with honest 
truth say, as I wind my arms around him, that the 
wild feverish love I felt for Elmore was as nothing 
compared to the deep fervent affection I feel for 
him.” This is almost all that is said about the 
married life of the heroine, but it reveals a good 
sense, such as indicates that the author might have 
safely and usefully carried the details of her nar- 
rative beyond the period at which the tale comes 
to an abrupt conclusion. 

C. Oscanyan, a native of Constantinople, of 
Armenian parentage, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of New York, has written a volume on the 
Sultan and his People, which is one of the best 
popular accounts of modern Turkey that has yet 
appeared. To works of greater research recourse 
must be had for statistical facts and detailed in- 
formation on the history, politics, and institutions 
of the Turkish empire; but he describes the ordi- 
nary customs and manners of his native land, and 
other matters that he knows will be most interest- 
ing to American or English readers. The preliminary 
chapters contain sketches of the history, religion, 
government, and administration of the Turks; the 
revenue and expenditure, and other financial sub- 
jects ; commerce, trade, and manufactures ; the army 
and navy ; jurisprudence, medicine, and genetal édu- 
cation, But the most entertaining and \attractive 
part of the book is that which relates to the house- 
hold arrangements, social intercourse, and domestic 
life of the people of the Sultan, subjects on which 
travellers can tell little that is authentic, compared 
with a native of the country. Separate chapters 
are devoted to the description of the present 
Padishah Abd-ul-Medjid, and the arrangements of 
his household and his court. The Sultan has a 
younger brother, Aziz Effendi, said to be much 
more energetic in temperament; and a sister, 
Adilé Sultan, the wife of Mehmed Aali Pasha, the 
ex-Grand Vezir. The word Sultan applies to both 
sexes,—in the male preceding, and in the female 
following the name. The Sultan’s eldest daughter 
was lately married to the son of Reshid Pasha, 
Mr. Oscanyan throughout his book presents the 
most favourable side of the national character, and 
touches slightly on the evil traits both of public 
and domestic life. Making allowance for this fault, 
pardonable in a stranger describing his own country 
to foreigners, we commend to the notice of. our 
readers this account of the Sultan and his People. 
The woodcut illustrations are vilely executed, as is 
the case with almost all the cheap American books 
of the kind. 

In the story of The Star and the Cloud, or a 
Daughter’s Love, by A. S. Roe, the reader will be 
chiefly pleased with the sketches of American life 
in circles not familiarly known from the books of 
fiction that have been most popular in this country. 
Of America in its politics, its commerce, and its 
slavery, more than enough has been lately written, 
ut narratives or tales that bring before us the 
domestic and social life of the States are still wel- 
come. The scenes of this story are laid in the old 
States of the Union, and in times before railroads 
had mingled up the population to the extent that 
appears in our day. The principles and lessons of 
the book are good, and the chief fault is its diffuse- 
hess and want of terseness both of plot and of style. 

The American gentleman’s ideas of politeness., 
and fashion differ in so many particulars from those 

that prevail in the ‘‘ old country,” that the Guide, 





by Henry Lunettes, will be read chiefly from mo- 


tives of curiosity on this side of the water. Very 
amusing are some of the details of the book, although 
the general principles of courtesy laid down by the 
author are applicable to all civilized communities. 
In the first chapter, on dress, we are told that the 
four staple colours for men’s wear are black, blue, 
brown, and olive. ‘‘ Blue, of almost any shade, 
becomes a light complexion, besides being an ad- 
mirable set off to black velvet, which can in almost 
all cases be judiciously used in the collar.” ‘* Under 
any circumstances it may be laid down as immutable 
that the extremities are the most important parts 
when considered as objects for dress, and that a 
well-appointed hat, faultlessly fitting gloves, and 
immaculate boots, are three essentials to a well- 
dressed man, without which the otherwise best 
constituted dress will appear unfinished.” Against 
bolting food like a boa constrictor, elevating the 
feet above the head, tilting back the chair, squirt- 
ing tobacco juice, and other offences of which his 
countrymen are said to be guilty, Henry Lunettes 
offers earnest cautions. Some of the anecdotes 
are too absurd for belief, such as that of the Ame- 
rican exhibitor at the Crystal Palace in 1851, who 
remained sitting on the counter, kicking his feet 
about, with his hat on, and answering questions 
at intervals of chewing with the usual accompani- 
ments, while the Queen was inspecting his goods. 
No one in England ever said anything half so bad 
as this about an American citizen: 

The discourses on the Passion of our Lord, 
entitled, Light from the Cross, translated from the 
German of Dr. A. Tholuck, were delivered by 
that eminent divine before the University of Halle, 
where he is preacher. Besides the students, large 
congregations were present on these occasions, and 
this volume contains good specimens of the pulpit 
ministrations of Dr. Tholuck, which have exerted 
a great influence on Protestant and Christian 
feeling throughout Germany. 

In the treatise on the Feminine Soul, by Elizabeth 
Strutt, there is much good sense and not a little 
nonsense strangely mingled together. 
seems to have been carried away by the extrava- 
gant theories recently propounded about the 
sexuality of nature, as indeed appears from her 
book being dedicated to Mr. Grindon, author of 
an essay on that subject. Scrieck, a Dutch etymo- 
logist, has affirmed, in his ‘Celtic and Belgic 
Origins,’ that ‘‘ Adam is Scythicé Ad-ham, sive 
Haid-am, ens conjunctivum, a united entity.” The 
old Chaldee derivation from earth is repudiated for 
this new origin, supposed to harmonize the etymo- 
logy and philosophy of the word Adam. This is 
a specimen of the nonsense of the book. For the 
sense that it contains, the reader may be referred 
to the chapters on the education, duties, and em- 
ployments of women. There is much that is to 
the point in this part of the work, and the state- 
ments are illustrated by so many historical and 
biographical anecdotes, that we wish the author 
had never heard of the sexuality of souls, and had 
presented a plain, practical treatise on female 
training, apart from any theories either of meta- 
physics or physiology. In the education of girls 
at the present time there are two systems chiefly 
in vogue, which may be recognised generally as 
the Boarding-school and the Female College plans. 
In the former, long years are wasted in the acqui- 
sition of ‘ accomplishments,” in which not one in 
fifty pupils ever excel, and which every wife and 
mother soon gives up, as she does the dress and the 
manners of her teens. At the ladies’ colleges, 
now in fashion, ancient and modern languages, the 
physical sciences, botany, chemistry, geometry, 
Thetoric, logic, and all the ologies are taught— 
‘‘ straining the fine sensibilities, dulling the imagi- 
nation, and warping the ingenvous perceptions of 
the female mind, in the attempt to become a hard, 
intellectual, and imperfect man, rather than a 
tender and attractive woman.’’ There may be 
exaggeration in this view of the matter; but the 
author’s remarks on female training for domestic 
and social life contain suggestions worthy of 
of being followed more than they are in our time. 
The chief part of a girl’s real education is that 
which her mother, as head of a house and family, 
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or some one acting asa mother, can impart. For- 
merly the good English custom, in all grades of 
life, was that the daughter on leaving school 
became the companion and assistant of her mother 
in household management and duties. In towns, 
at least, there is less of this training, and a com- 
mon question for servants to put before entering on 
an engagement, even in families in trade or in 
business, is whether the mistress goes into the 
kitchen ! 

Peripatetic Papers are the contributions of mem- 
bers of a club which combines social with literary 
objects, and this title is adopted in allusion to their 
usage of holding their meetings not in any fixed 
place, but at the homes of the members in rota- 
tion. In papers by fifteen writers there is natu- 
rally great variety of subject and of merit, but the 
majority of the contributions are not above the 
average of the essays read at college, debating 
societies, or contributed to magazines of light 
literature. Some are of higher tone, and certain 
topics of criticism, ethics, and art are discussed 
with ability and good feeling. The papers on 
Cowper and his Poetry and on Negro Slavery are 
of this class ; and in lighter strain there are articles 
on Mr. Kean’s Midsummer Night's Dream and 
the Art of Dancing. As the members of this 
society designate themselves amateur and not pro- 
fessional men of letters, and intend this volume 
chiefly for the perusal of their own circles of friends, 
it does not call for further public notice. 

Alma Theresa, by David M‘Culloch, is a tale, 
with a lovely heroine, an ardent lover, a tremen- 
dous villain, and all the characters and incidents 
adapted for making an effective melodrama for a 
minor theatre. For stories of this kind there are 
always found ardent readers. 

The Panorama of History, by Mrs. Smyth, lady 
principal ofa well-known and ably-conducted edu- 
cational institution in the metropolis, is a manual 
that may be usefully employed in families or 
schools, as an excellent summary of theleading facts 
of universal history from the earliest times down to 
the peace of 1856. The work is marked by clear- 
ness of arrangement and accuracy of statement, as 
well as for the right feeling displayed in the occa- 
sional comments on the facts concisely recorded. 
On a few points only there is deviation from the im- 
partiality that ought to appear in such a work. In 
noticing, for instance, the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, Mrs. Smyth gives utterance to 
her horror at the profane departure from the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant religion. It is not hinted 
to the pupils that equality of civil rights in citizens 
of the same country may be justly compatible with 
differences of religious belief or of ecclesiastical 
opinion. And in stating that Roman Catholics are 
obliged to obey the Pope rather than the Queen, 
it is not explained that this allegiance to a foreign 
power is not by any good subject of Victoria under- 
stood to apply to civil matters, but only to spiritual. 
Mrs. Smyth might have reserved her views on such 
points for oral comment, and not introduced them 
into the text of a manual which for its general me- 
rits and fairness deserves to be widely used. 





New Editions. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England from the Earliest 
Times till the Reign of George IV. By John Lord 
Campbell, LL.D. “Vols Ill. and IV. Murr: :- 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches: with Llucidati 
By Thomas Carlyle. Vol. IJ. Chapman and Hall. 

History of the Counter-Revolution in England for the Re- 
establishment of Popery under Charles II, and James II, 
By Armand Carrel. VG. Bohn. , 

Pen and Pencil Pictures, By Thomas Hood. Second Edi- 
tion. Hurst and Blackett. 

Kansas ; or, Squatter Life and Border Warfare in the Far 
West. By Thomas H. Gladatone. G. Routledge and Co. 


Vou. III. of Lord Campbell’s ‘Lives of the 
Chancellors’ comprises the life of Bacon, the lives 
of Lord-keepers Williams, Coventry, Finch, 
Lyttleton, and Lane, followed by those of the 
keepers of the Parliamentary Great Seal during 
the Commonwealth, of the keepers of the Repub- 
lican Great Seal, and of Cromwell’s Commissioners ; 
concluding with the memoir of Lord-keeper Her- 
bert, who held the Great Seal in partibus during 
the exile of the Stuarts, Vol. IV. opens with the 
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new era of the Restoration, and the chancellorshi 
of Clarendon, and embraces the lives of Lord- 
keeper Bridgman, of Lord Shaftesbury, of Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, of Lord-keeper Guildford, 
and, finally, of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, From 
this period the biographer looks forward to a 
brighter prospect, as he sees before him Chancellors 
distinguished not only for talents but for public 
virtue. Six volumes remain. 

Appended to the second volume of the new 
edition of Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, by 
Mr. Carlyle, is a list of the Members of the Long 
Parliament, which, after long doing duty in manu- 
script, is now by the compiler first printed. Nor is 
there elsewhere to be found an alphabetical list of 
the members of this memorable body, nor any con- 
nected account of their lives and history,—a desi- 
deratum which Mr. Carlyle deems worthy of being 
supplied. ‘‘The constituent elements of ‘ the 
most remarkable Parliament that ever sat,’ which 
indeed is definable as the Father of Parliaments, 
which first rendered Parliaments supreme, and has 
since set the whole world upon chase of Parliaments, 


a notable speculation very lively in most parts of 
Europe at this day, —deserye at least to have 
They deserve, and 


their names accurately given. 
perhaps they will one day get, much more; they de- 


serve a history—constitutional, biographical, politi- 
cal, ractical, picturesque,— better than most Enti- 
ties that yet have one among us; and in all points 


of view they will be found not imaginary but real, 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The Convert Martyr: a Drama, in Five Acts, Arranged 
from ‘ Calista,’ | peemnenon of its Author, the Very Rev. 


J. H. Newman, By F. C. Husenbeth, D.D. Burns 
and Lambert. 


The Elements Algebra. By Archibald Montgomerie. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


Remarks on the Indian Army. By Major Andrew Crawford. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The Offices for the Sick, properly arranged, according to 
the Use of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
Bagster and Sons. 
On the story of the martyrdom of a heathen 
convert to Christianity in the third century, Dr. 
Newman has founded one of those polemical 
novels which prove nothing, and therefore con- 
vince nobody but those who are convinced without 
them. It is impossible not to see that in Calista, 
under the form of pagan Rome, Protestant Eng- 
land is aimed at, and that the persecuted Christian of 
the third century is the Roman Catholic of the 
present day. That many Protestants hate Ro- 
manism merely because it is a definite creed, and 
that their arguments are really directed against 
the Christian religion itself, no dispassionate 
looker-on can fail to perceive. Like Hobbes, they 
support the Establishment, not because they believe 
in its formularies of faith, but because astate-church 
is a bond of nationality, and less bigoted, as they 
suppose, than one founded solely on the religious 
convictions of its adherents. Such persons cannot 
fail to recognise their own portraits in many of Dr. 
Newman’s characters; and if the cap fits them, by 





and well worth remembering and attending to. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of all history, constitu- 
tional or other, of the Long Parliament, let this 
imperfect foreshadow of the incipiency of one be 
welcome.” There are no new annotaiions of con- 
sequence in the body of the volume. 

To Mr. Bobn’s Standard Library is added a 
volume of historical treatises of much interest, re- 
lating to the period of Charles TI. and James IT. 
First, there is ‘The History of the Counter-Revo- 
lution in England for the Re-establishment of 
Popery,’ by Armand Carrel, the celebrated French 
journalist, the editor of the National, whose death 
in the duel with M. de Girardin of the Presse is 
still remembered with sad regret. The present 
work appeared in 1827, before the author had 
gained a place as a political writer. He had 
already, however, become known to literary men 
as the assistant of M. Augustin Thierry, in his 
‘Histoire de la Conquéte d’Angleterre par les 
Normands,’ the last volume of which was greatly 
due to the labours of M. Carrel, as was generously 
stated by M. Thierry in making known the failure 
of his own sight, by which his researches would 
have been interrupted but for this aid. M. 
Carrel’s ‘ History of the English Counter-Revolu- 
tion’ is a work of merit, chiefly as an able sum- 
mary of English treatises on the subject. An 
edition of the ‘ History of the Reign of James II.,’ 
by the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, accompa- 
nied M, Carrel’s work in a yolume of Mr. Bohn’s 
European Library. To the present reprint is sub- 
joined a Memoir of the Reign of James II., by 
Sir John Lowther, Bart., afterwards Lord Lons- 
dale, a historical fragment hitherto of rarity, the 
publisher stating that a copy of the original can 

scarcely be procured for five guineas. The manu- 
script was first made public in 1808, when it was 
printed in quarto form at York. It is now 
reprinted as an appendix to one of the cheap 
volumes of the Standard Library. Mr. Macaulay, 
in his history, frequently refers to Lord Longdale’s 

Memoir, which, though brief, is valuable as a 

contemporary record of the events of the reign of 

James IT. Portraits of Armand Carrel and of C. 

J. Fox embellish the volume. 

We are happy to find that the promising and 
delightful volume, ‘Pen and Pencil Pictures,’ 
lately produced, has reached a second edition, and 
that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood 
by the porte has heen worthy of the name he 
bears. The work is stated to have been ‘‘ revised,” 
and, if we mistake not, is considerably augmented 
hy passages of increased maturity and vigour, such 
as will contribute still further to its popularity 
among the reading classes of the public, 


all means let them wear it. Our view of Christianity 
accords neither with them, nor with the vulgar 
fanaticism which they often use to further their 
objects. The hustings and Exeter Hall are not the 
guides of our opinions. We can therefore read 
Calista without being hurt. We can laugh with 
Dr. Newman at the narrow-minded tradesman, 
whose vulgar bigotry is in exact proportion to his 
ignorance and meanness. We can enjoy the life- 
like portrait of the pompous teacher of the domi- 
nant religion, who considers himself insulted by 
the supposition that there is a higher tribunal than 
the little world of his admirers, before which even 
he and his dogmas must be judged. Upon Dr. 
Newman’s witty and sarcastic novel, Dr. Husenbeth 
has constructed a drama, from which he has 
eliminated most of the sarcasm and polemics. It 
is not, of course, intended to be acted ; the absence, 
therefore, of striking scenes and bold dramatic situa- 
tions is not to wondered at. But the dialogue is 
natural and easy ; and the spirit of simple charity 
which pervades the preface, the prologue, and the 
drama itself, gives one a most favourable impres- 
sion of the good abbé, who devotes his leisure 
hours to these literary trifles. 
The Elementary Manual of Algebra, by Mr. 
Montgomerie, is very well adapted for use in ordi- 
nary classes or private tuition. Great care seems 
to have been taken in the selection of the exercises, 
among which are questions from the examination 
papers for admission to the Woolwich Academy, 
and for appointments to the Royal Artillery. The 
use of this text-book may aid in guiding the studies 
of those who aspire to employment in the public 
service, where mathematical knowledge forms part 
of the requirements. 
Major Crawford’s Remarks on the State and 
Requirements of the Indian Army deserve the 
attention of all who are interested in the welfare 
of the British empire in the East. It is only 
through appeals to public opinion in this country 
that sufficient improvement can be expected in the 
military administration of India. The same spirit 
of red-tape routine and official inertia that prevent 
the due efficiency of the Queen’s army have re- 
tained many abuses in that of the Hast India 
Company. Major Crawford points out the dangers 
that may at any moment threaten the empire both 
from within and without, and urges that the Indian 
army ought to be improved so as to be ready for 
any emergency. He shows that it id numerically 
inadequate to the work it has to perform, even in 
times of tranquillity ; that the regulations are such 
as neither provide duly for the welfare of the 





eventual rewards to the native army, ai 

as to secure their fidelity under peda! 
trial. On these subjects, and on others relat 
to the military service and administration jor 
Crawford offers various suggestions, some of which 
commend themselves as desirable and practicable, 
while in others difficulty would arise from financial 
rather than military or political reasons, The 

in the appendix for establishing military colonies 
is distinct from the other proposals, and one of the 
highest importance. Some system of the kind 
would tend materially to strengthen the British 
power in India, while providing means for an arm 
of reserve, the absence of which is at present an 
evil deplored in the military arrangements of the 
Company. The success of the military colonies 
of Russia and Austria give every encouragement 
to the adoption of the system, 


List of New Books, 

Ahn’s German Dialogues, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Aiton’s(J.) Manual of Domestic Economy, 12mo. half-bound, 3s. 6d. 
Alford’s Greek Testament, Vol. IT., évo, cloth, 3rd edit., £1 4s. 
Amos’s (A.) English Constitution in Reign of Charlies IT, 10s. éd. 
Barrett's (W. J ) Andreas, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Bayldon (R.) on Road Legislation, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Brooke’s (J. R.) Fields of Battle in England, royal $yo, el., 15s. 
Carrel’s (A.) Counter Revolution, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary, 2 vols. in 1., 12mo, cl., ls, 6d, 
Chambers’s (W.) American Slavery, Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Cobbold’s (Rev. R.) Margaret Catchpole, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Cooper's (F. D. B.) Wild Adventures, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
—— (J. F.) Precaution, feap. 8vo, boards, ls. 6d. 
Fox’s (E.) Pleasure Paths of Travel, 1 vol. post 8vo, cl., 10s, 6d. 
Gardner's (Rev. J.) Eminent Missionaries, 12mo, cl., 28. 6d. _ 
—_—— —— Christian Females, 8th edit., 12mo, el., 2s. 6d. 

——————— Deeply-tried Christians, !2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Gerstaecker’s (F.) Two Convicts, feap. 8vo, bds., 2s. ; cl., 2s. 6d. 
Grattan’s (T. C.) Jacqueline of Holland, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. 
Hetherington’s (Rev. W. M.) Minister’s Family, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Humpbrey and Westwood’s British Moths, 2 vols. 4to, cloth, £4 4s. 
Hunt’s Photography, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Lappenberg's (J. M.) Eng!and, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Lynch’s (Mrs. H.) Red Brick House, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Madden's (R.) Phantasmata, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 8s. 
Maury’s (L.) Geography of the Sea, royal 5vo, cl., new edit., 10s. 
Melville's (H.) Confidence Man, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Oxford Essays, 1857, 8vo, sewed, 7s. 6d. 
Parker’s Rhetorical Reading, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Rose of Ashurst, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 
Sermons for Sabbath Evenings, with Essay by Hugh Miller, 2s. Gd. 
Steen’s (Rey. J.) Mental Arithmetic, 18mo, cloth, 3rd edit., 2s. 
Tooke’s and Newmarch’s Prices, 1848-1856, Vols. 5 and 6, £2 12s. 6d. 
Walpote's'\«(H.) Correspondence, 8yo, cloth, Vol. IT., 10s. 6d. 
‘Westwood’s Butterflies of Great Britain, royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Williams’s (J.) Letters to John Bull, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 











ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, 


EARLY PROCLAMATIONS AND BROADSIDES, 


Amone the Proclamations and Broadsides re- 
cently presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
by James More Molyneux, Esq., of Loseley, 
are the following interesting articles. They 
are a valuable addition to the Society’s already 
extensive collection ;— 

1. ££ A Decree of the Privye Counsell at West- 
minster, Anno 1.5.5.9, x.x October.” ‘ Articles 
agreed uppon by the Lordes and other of the 
Queenes Majesties pryvy Counsayle, for a re 
formation of their servauntes in certayne abuses of 


noble men and Gentlemen.” ’ 
2. Another Proclamation concerning luxury 0 
Dated 8° Elizabeth, 12th February, 

1565-6 


3. 12° Blizabeth, 24th November, 1560. A Pro: 
clamation denouncing the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland as traitors. 

4, 15° Elizabeth, 30th April, 1575. ‘A Procla 
mation for the restitution of thentercourse betwixt 
the kingdomes, countreys, and subiectes of the 
Queenes maiestie and the king of Spayne.” 

5. 15° Elizabeth, 11 June, 1573. “A Proclama 
tion to observe the order of Common Prayer, and 
against a book called ‘The Admonition of the 
Parliament.’ ” 

6. 15° Elizabeth, 20th October, 1573. ‘A Pro- 
clamation agaynst the despisers or breakers of the 
orders prescribed in the booke of Common Prayer. 

7. 19° Elizabeth, 16th February, 1576-7. Aw 
other Proclamation restraining ]uxury In 4p 
and reciting clauses in the Statutes of Henry ill. 
and Mary. iad 
8. 22° Elizabeth, 12th February, 1579-80. 





European soldiers or the promotion of the officers ; 
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iesties reigne, concerning Swordes, Daggers, 
oes and Bucklers : commaunded by her high- 
nesse to be put in execution, and of all her loving 
subiects to be obeyed and kept, upon paine of her 
Maiesties high indignation, and the penaltie in the 
same conteyned.” This ‘‘ branche” must have been 
a grievous restraint upon the Bobadils and. swash- 
bucklers of the day. It runs as follows :—“ Item, 
her Majestie ordereth and also commandeth that no 

on shall weare any sworde, rapier, or such like 
weapon that shall passe the length of one yarde 
and halfe a quarter of the blade, at the uttermost : 
nor any Dagger above the length of xii ynches in 
blade at the most : nor any Buckler with any point 
or pike above two ynches in length. And if any 
Cutler, or other Artificer, shall make or have in 
his house any Sworde, Rapier, Dagger, Buckler, 
or such like, contrary thereunto, the same shall be 
mprisoned and to make fine at the Queenes Majes- 
ties pleasure, and the weapon to be forfeyted. 
And if any such person shall offende a seconde 
time, then the same to be banished from the place 
and Towne of his dwelling.” 

9, 22° Hlizabeth, 7th July, 1580. A Proclama- 
tion to prohibit building within three miles of any 
of the gates of the City of London. One of the 
reasons assigned is the danger of the spreading of 
the plague. 

10, 24° Elizabeth, 1 April, 1582. A Proclama- 
tion to denounce Jesuites traitors. 

11. 25° Elizabeth, 19th April, 1583. A Procla- 
mation against Retainers. 

12. James VI. of Scotland, 13th April, 1578. 
A Proclamation concerning the Incoming of the 
English forces, and a commandment of their good 
Intreatment and friendly usage. 

13. 1° James I., 24th March, 1602-38. A. Pro- 
clamation concerning Prizes taken by Privateers 
from Spanish subjects. 

14. 16° James I., 6th February, 1618-19. A 
Proclamation forbidding the eating of flesh in Lent 
or on Fish dayes appointed by the Law. 

15. 17° Charles I., 12th December, 1641. A 
Proclamation for the attendance of the Members in 
both Houses in Parliament. 

16. 17° Charles I., 16th March, 1641-42. A 
Proclamation for putting the Laws against Popish 
Recusants in due execution. 


The Broadsides comprise several curious 
pieces, among which are :— 


1, “Two Letters from Vice-Admiral John Law- 
son,” one dated from the Downs, the 13th Decem- 
ber, 1659; the other from Gravesend on the 21st 
of the same month, both addressed to the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Councilmen of 
the City of London, and signed by the Admiral 
and twenty-two of his Captains, expressing their 
hope that the City Magnates ‘will discourage all 
Designes of Charls Stuart and his Adherents, or 
the Convening together of any assembly in the 
hame, or under the specious pretence, of a Free 
Parliament, according to the desires of some.” 

2. A Copperplate Table “ of the severall Scant- 
lings and Sorts of Tymber that shall be used in the 
future building of all Edifices within the Citty of 
London and Liberties thereof,” issued 26th No- 
vember, 1666, by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. 
_8. “A List of an Unanimous Club of Voters in 
his Majesties Long Parliament, dissolved in 78. 
Very fit to be thought on at the next new choice.” 

4. The Oxford Alderman’s Speech to the D. 
of M., when his Grace made his entrance into that 
City about mon ag’ Also a Canto on the New 

lracle wrought by the D. of M. curing a youn 
Wench of the Kiny s Evil. pint 

5. The Loyal Address of the eminent Town of 
Lynn-Regis, in the County of Norfolk. Also that 
of the City of Hereford. 

6. Directions for the High Constables of Hun- 
gd and Liberties to make their Presentments 

J The Answer of the Goldbeaters of London 
to the Grievances exhibited by the Cutlers, Painters, 
and enters against them and their Charter 
‘ ration. 

8. A True Remonstrance of the State of the 





Salt businesse (undertaken for the furnishment 
there of between Barwick and Pool, they with the 
Isle of Wight and Members inclusive), by the 
Societie of Saltmakers of South and North Shields 
and of Scotland. 

9. Reasons why the Contribution of One Penny 
per tunne of every ship that goeth forward and 
backward on the north coast of England, towards 
the maintainance of the Light-houses at Winterton, 
should not be any grievance; with an Answer into 
the objections of the Maisters of the Trinity House. 


SUB-MARINE TELEGRAPHS. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. J. W. Brett, before the 
Royal Institution, on the evening of the 20th ult., 
the Duke of Northumberland in the chair, ‘On 
Sub-Marine Telegraphs.’ The author commenced 
by giving a short sketch of the part he had taken 
in the promotion of sub-marine telegraphs, and of 
the difficulties he had had to encounter in submerg- 
ing them, particularly those in the Mediterranean. 
In 1845, he and his brother registered in their joint 
names a plan for uniting America with Europe, 
and in the same year made a proposition to the go- 
vernment to unite our colonies with the mother 
country ; but their offer not being accepted, they 
turned their attention to the Continent,and received 
such encouragement from Louis Napoleon, that in 
1850 an experimental telegraphic wire was sub- 
merged between England and France. The author 
described the operation of laying it, and the excite- 
ment which attended the first opening of instanta- 
neous communication between those countries. 
The next day the line snapped asunder, but the 
possibility of communicating by a sub-imarine tele- 
graph having been established, it was not long 
before another and more permanent line was laid 
down. In 1853, the Dover and Ostend cable was 
submerged, in length about 70 miles. The depths 
encountered up to this time had been comparatively 
speaking trifling, the deepest part of the British 
Channel not exceeding 30 fathoms. The next 
trial was in the unknown depths of the Mediterra- 
nean. Concessions were granted to the author in 
1854, by the French and Sardinian governments, to 
unite those countries with Africa, and that same 
year the cables were made, and those between 
Piedmont and the Island of Corsica, and between 
Corsica and Sardinia successfully laid down ; not, 
however, without many mishaps. He detailed some 
of them. The cable lay in the hold of a large 
steamer, and before paying out, was passed several 
times round two large iron drums, to check its pro- 
gress when necessary. For a time all went on well, 
when suddenly the cable commenced running out 
with the utmost impetuosity, carrying everything 
before it, and causing the greatest alarm for the 
safety of the men in the hold, about 20 in number, 
engaged in hauling it out ; about a couple of miles 
had run out before its flight could be arrested. 
When at length brought up by a sudden stop, it 
was found that the insulation of the line had been 
impaired, consequently theinjured portion had to be 
recovered from the sea, cut off, anda new join made 
—a difficult and laborious operation. The cause of 
the accident was the great weight of the length of 
cable in suspension when passing over a deep 
channel in the bottom of the sea. The submarine 
cable for connecting Sardinia with Africa, in length 
150 miles, and weighing 1200 tons, was manufac- 
tured the same year, but the author found it im- 
possible to obtain, either in this country or in France, 
a steamer of sufficient size to lay it, all being en- 
gaged in the war ; and the difficulty continuing, the 
following year (1855) a large sailing vessel towed 
by steamers was employed, which, becoming un- 
manageable, lost her course, and there was not 
sufficient cable to reachland. Under these circum- 
stances, it was determined to cut the cable when 
about twenty-six miles had been paid out, and save 
the remainder for another attempt, which was 
made last year from a steamer, and with a longer 
cable. Every precaution was taken on this occa- 
sion; nevertheless, when about sixty miles had been 
submerged, another of those sudden and alarming 
runs of thecable occurred, causing, as before, the ut- 








=== 


most anxiety for the safety not only of the cable, but 
of the persons on board exposed to the violent action 
of the iron coil. Finding that the insulation of the 
cable was impaired by the accident, and that the 
injured portion could not be recovered from the sea 
at this end, to be cut out as before, it was decided 
to sever the cable and return to Sardinia, to recover 
it from the other end, which was done accordingly, 
the vessel steaming along wader the cable until it 
reached the injured part, which was cut off and a 
join made to the cable on board. This operation 
was very successful, and considerable progress had 
been made, when the vessel was driven out of its 
course by currents, and again there was not enough 
cable to reach land. Under these circumstances it 
was determined to buoy the end of the cable and 
telegraph to England for more ; but while waiting 
the return of a steamer from Algiers, sent to procure 
a barge or lighter whereon to secure the cable, 
rough weather came on, and a violent plunge of 
the vessel severed the cable, thus retarding for a 
time the completion of the enterprise, which had 
been so far successful that telegraphic communica- 
tions between Piedmont and Sardinia, vié Corsica, 
had been in complete operation since 1855. The 
greatest depths encountered in the Mediterranean 
were twomiles. The author concluded by alluding 
to the progress made in the preparations for laying 
the cable between England and America. 





SALE OF CURIOUS BOOKS. 


HE portion of the very select collection of early 
romances, poetry, and curiousliterature, reserved by 
the well-known amateur, E. Vernon Utterson, Esq., 
when he disposed of his library in 1852, was brought 
to the hammer by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson 
on Friday jast, and realized high prices. Some of 
the sums paid for the beautiful coatings of books 
from the libraries of Maioli, Grolier, De Thou, Hoym, 
and other eminent collectors, will astonish those 
who are not aware that a book not worth a crown 
is often valued at more than its weight in gold 
when dressed by the bibliopegistic skill of a De 
Seuil, a Padeloup, a De Rome, or a Roger Payne. 
As specimens of quaint titles and of extravagant 
prices paid on this occasion we may notice,— 
Brathwait’s ‘Whimzies with a Cater-Character,’ 
1631, 41. 19s. Brathwayt’s ‘Drunken Barnaby’s 
Journal,’ in doggerel Latin and English rhyme, 
wanting two leaves, and the frontispiece a facsimile, 
being the first edition of this celebrated work, pro- 
curable for a few pence ina more readable one, 
41. 10s. ‘Mysttre des Actes des Apostres,’ 2 vols., 
Paris, 1540, 127. 5s. ‘ Alexandre le Grant,’ Michel 
Le Noir’s edition of this popular romance, printed 
in 1506, and vended for a few sous, 11/. 15s. ‘ The 
History of Prince Arthur,’ a romance, 1684, 
61. 12s. 6d. ‘ Beufues de Hantonne,’ the French 
romance of our Sir Bevis of Southampton, printed 
by P. Le Noir about 1510, 157. 10s. Boccaccio, 
‘Il Decamerone,’ the Aldine edition, having several 
leaves facsimiled on account of a pair of old sides 
let into modern binding, 87. 10s. ‘Romance of 
the Four Sons of Aymon,’ a sixpenny chap-book, 
printed in 1554, imperfect, 5/. ‘ Chartier ses 
(Euvres,’ Paris, 1529, 137. 13s. Dore, ‘ L’ Image 
de Vertu,’ for reading dear at one shilling, but an 
elegant specimen of Grolier interlaced binding in 
variegated colours, probably a gage d’amour to the 
Mademoiselle Cleret whose name was stamped on 
the leaves, 51. ‘Drayton’s Poems,’ printed in or 
about 1605, 167. 15s. ‘Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ 
Lyon, 1532, 141. Bonfons’ edition of the romance, 
‘Charlemaigne et les douze Pers de France, 9/. 5s. 
A collection of seven French romances published at 
Rouen, in or about 1626, at not more than a penny 
each, 6/. 6s. A similar collection of six, on account 
of the ‘Histoire de Richard Duc de Normandie’ 
being more interesting to English collectors, 7/. 15s. 
Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death,’ first edition, a present 
from Mr. Douce to Mr. Utterson, with both their 
autographs, 177. 6s. 6d. Chaucer's ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ Pynson’s first edition, imperfect, 237. 10s. 
‘Gyron le Courtois,’ Petit’s edition, 11. 15s. 
‘ Zepheria,’ reprinted by Mr. Utterson at his private 
press at Beldornie in 1842, 5/. 12s. 6d. Cc, 
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Le Champion des Dames,’ Paris, 1530, 211. 

‘Golden Garland of Princely Delight,’ an old 

penny song-book, 5/. 2s. 6d. Gringore, ‘ Le 

Chateau de Labour,’ Paris, 1500, 137. 5s. ‘Gallien 

Rhetoré,’ P. Sargent’s edition, 111. ‘Gerard de 

Nevers et Euriant de Savoye,’ Paris, 1526, 151. 15s. 

‘The Merye Jestes of Howleglas,’ printed by Cop- 

land, imperfect, 12/. 5s. ‘Huon de Bourdeaux,’ 

Lord Berners’ translation of this celebrated romance, 

1601, imperfect, 57. 12s, 6d. ‘ Hall’s Satires,’ 

first edition, 62. 8s. 6d. ‘Homeri Ilias,’ printed 

by Turnebus in 1554, on account of the beautiful 

Grolier binding, 12/. 5s. ; a copy of the same work 

in old red morocco sold a few days since for 5s. 

‘Hore B, Marie Virginis,’ Paris, 1550, a beautiful 

specimen of Grolier binding, 14/. 5s; in ordinary 
condition this work may be purchased for about a 
guinea. ‘Hugonis Amberlani Silve in Francisci 
Magni Victoriam,’ the dedication copy to Francis I., 

with his arms on sides and name on the gilt leaves, 

but unfortunately rebacked, 7/. 10s. ‘Jovius de 
Romanis Piscibus,’ a book usually selling for a few 
shillings, but as a pretty specimen of Grolier bind- 

ing with inscription, ‘Io. Grollierii et Amico- 

rum,” sold for 37/. 10s. ‘Juvenalis et Persius,’ the 
Aldine edition of 1535, uncut, and evidently slipped 
into a cover taken from some other book, by Re- 

nouard, 231, ‘Love's Garland,’ a penny chap-book, 
sold upon London Bridge in 1674, 61. 2s. 6d° 
Bonfons’ edition of Jean d’Arras’ roman, en- 
titled ‘ Melusine,’ 167. 15s. ‘Histoire du Petit 
Jehan de Saintre,’ Paris, 1553, 111. 5s. ‘The 
Seven Champions of Christendom,’ first edition, 
71. ‘Merlin ses Propheties,’ Rouen, 1526, 211, 

‘Livre du Roy Modus,’ Trepperel’s edition, 281. 
‘Romance of Mervine,’ 1612, 127. 12s. ‘Officium 
B. Marie Virginis,’ manuscript on vellum, with 
Illuminations by a Flemish artist of the 15th cen- 
tury, 1361. 10s. * Holinshed’s Chronicles,’ 2 vols., 
first edition, and the one usually considered as fur- 
nishing Shakspeare the plots for his historical 
plays, 19/. 10s. ‘Lancelot du Lac,’ Paris, 1533, 
16/. ‘Meliadus de Leonnois,’ Paris, 1532, 261. 
‘Histoire du preux Meurvin,’ Paris) 1540, 91. 
‘La Muse Folastre,’ Jene, 1617, 101. 5s.—the far 
rarer edition of Rouen, 1615, sold some time since 
for 41. 12s. ‘Palmerin d’Oliva,’ Vinezia, 1534, 
13/., having been Colonel Stanley’s copy, at whose 
sale it sold for 10/7. 10s. ‘ Pantagruel, Roy de 
Dispodes,’ Lyon, 1542, 9/., alarge sum, considering 
that this is only a portion of the work of Rabelais. 
‘ Palmerin d’ Oliva, ’ translated by A. Munday, 1588, 
71., whilst the more common edition of 1637 sold 
for 101. 15s. ‘Palmerin of England,’ translated 
by A. Munday, 12/., Paris et Vienne. Bonfons’ 
edition of this roman, 7/. 5s. ‘Pierre de Pro- 
vence et la Belle Maguelonne, Bonfons’ edition, 
181. 5s. ‘ Primaleon of Greece,’ translated by A. 
Munday, 1619, 112. ‘Atchievements of Robin 
Hood the Outlaw,’ 1678, 121. 15s. Romant de la 
Rose,’ Manuscript, with Illuminations, 427. A 
collection of eleven Italian ballad romances, printed 
about 1620, 157. 10s. ‘ Perceval le Galloys,’ Paris, 
1530, 357. ‘Rhenanus de Rebus Germanicis,’ in 
Grolier binding, 13/. ‘Pentateuch of Moses,’ 
translated by William Tyndal, printed by Hans 
Luft, at Marburg, 1530, one of the rarest pub- 
lications of this famous Protest martyr, 1300. 
‘Petrarcha,’ printed by Giolito in 1554, a pretty 
specimen of Lewis’s binding, 7/. ‘Rommant de 
la Rose,’ Paris, 1529, 14/7. 14s. A collection of 
twenty-seven penny publications, collected by J. 
Ritson, who prefixed a title-page, entitling them 
‘Scottish Merriments,’ 1793, 9/. 12s. ‘Suetonius 
Schildii,’ Lugd. Bat. 1647, on account of having be- 
longed to Longspierre and Charles Nodier, 161. 5s. 
* Walpole’s Hieroglyphic Tales,’ the proof-sheets, 
111. 5s. ‘Theseus de Coulogne’—Bonfons’ edition 
of a rare romance, 251. 10s. ‘ Walpole’s Descrip- 
tion of Strawberry Hill,’ 1784, 277. ‘Les Grandes 
Prouesses du Chevalier Tristan,’ Paris, 1533, 
121. 12s. ‘Turner’s Liber Studiorum,’ 507. ‘ Ysaie 
le Triste,’ the rarest and best edition of a Romance 
of the Round Table, Paris, 1522, 437. The entire 
_sale realized 41071. 2s. 6d. The former portion of 
the library, sold by the same auctioneers in 1852, 


the earliest members of the Roxburghe Club, and 
is mentioned in the Bibliomania of Dr. Dibdin as 
*Ulpian,” the ardent collector of romances of 
chivalry. 


SALE OF WORKS OF ART. 


ON Tuesday, 24th ult., and two following days, 

an important sale of works art and verti, which 

has for several years been in the course of formation 

by B. Hertz, Esq., a well-known connoisseur, took 

place at the rooms of Mr. Phillips, auctioneer, of 
Bond-street. The remarkable feature of the col- 

lection was a number of Florentine bronzes of fine 
quality, in groups, figures, friezes, and busts; it 
included also some remarkable carvings in ivory, 

several valuable cabinets in mosaics and enamels, 

miniatures, paintings, and other curiosities, The 
following are worthy of notice :—a fine bronze figure 
of Voltaire, with the companion, Rousseau, 20 
guineas ; a fine old bronze figure of young Hercules 
strangling the serpents, 94 inches high, 40 guineas ; 
a figure of a bishop, in bronze, with a crozier in his 
hand, of the sixteenth century, 25 inches high, 
20 guineas ; a Florentine bronze figure of a sleeping 
nymph, 20/.; a fire Florentine bronze of Juno, 
133 inches high, 19 guineas; a fine Florentine 
mosaic casket, richly mounted in o7-molu, on the 
corners drops of fruit in lapis, jasper, amethyst, 
&e., 70 guineas; Repoussé, on copper, of the 
school of Albert Durer, representing St. Sebas- 
tian and an archer, 22 guineas; bronze figure 
of Louis XV., 26} inches high, 31 guineas; a 
fine Florentine group of ‘‘The Wrestlers,” on 
buhl pedestal, 60 guineas ; old bronze figure of a 
winged genius leaning against a tree, 20 guineas ; 
old Italian bronze group of St. George killing the 
dragon, 8 inches high, 12 guineas; engraved 
cameo portrait of Queen Elizabeth, on fine oriental 
sardonyx, 251. ; astronomical clock of the sixteenth 
century, with perpetual almanac and automaton 
figures, in an embossed o07-moiw case, with silver 
ornaments, 90 guineas; Missal of the fifteenth 
century, with thirty-nine illuminations, 30/.; a 
naval column, in rosso-antico, with gilt metal 
ornaments, and an imperial figure on the top, 
251. 10s.; six alabaster friezes of the sixteenth 
century, sculptured in arabesque, 40/.; a magni- 
ficent small cabinet of gilt metal, and enamelled, 
inlaid with carved coral, the whole of the form of 
a palace, with a clock and a dome, 230/. ; pair of 
marble busts of Henry IV. of France, and 
Sully, 13 inches high, 167.; a Luca della Robbia 
figure of the Farnese Hercules, 161. 10s. ; a pair of 
Majolica vases of a green colour, 3 feet 8} inches 
high, 170/.; Florentine bronze figure of Night, 
from the Medici tomb, 22 guineas ; Italian bronze 
bust of Seneca (a chef d’ewvrre of the art of casting 
in cire perdue), 214 inches high, 36 guineas; 
carved negro head in black onyx, enriched with 
an emerald, the bust formed of twenty-three rubies, 
181.; cinque-cento seal of oriental sardonyx, 
mounted with brilliants, 17/.; work in ivory 
of the fourteenth century, the Virgin seated 
(mentioned in the catalogue of the Arundel 
Society), 267.; group of one of the Dioscuri 
holding a horse, the latter in ivory, the figure of 
the youth in gilt bronze, 34/.; pair of bronze 
groups, Pluto and Proserpine, and Hercules con- 
quering Antzus, 126/. ; large cinque-cento cameo 
on sardonyx, 26 guineas; large oval cinque-cento 
cameo, with a composition including Pluto, Cerbe- 
rus Minerva, &c., 41/. Limoges enamel by Jean 
Penicault, representing the Virgin and Child, 40 
guineas ; plate of jade, inlaid with rubies, 8 inches 
in diameter, 51/.; large circular plate in jade, 
with scolloped border, 11 inches in diameter, 
71l.; carved and gilt table, with Roman mosaic 
slab, of the 16th century, 67/.; carved and gilt 
table, with slab of the matrix of opal, 61l. ; 
figure of Bacchus, in ivory, 28 inches high, 
believed to be the largest known figure in ivory, 
245 guineas; an ebony frame, with carved border 
of ivory, 51 guineas; boudoir table, 120 guineas ; 
a magnificent ebony casket of octagon form, 205 
guineas ; old Florentine mosaic casket in ebony, 





produced 47711. 6s, 6d. Mr. Utterson was one of 
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terie case, ornamented with repoussée work, 504], « 


a magnificent old Florentine cabinet, ornamented 
with tortoiseshell pilasters of lapis and jasper, six 
columns of oriental agate and jasper, the doors in- 
laid with slabs of amethyst, jasper, amazone stone, 
oriental agate, lapis lazuli, &c., 6000. ; am 
cent cameo on sardonyx, the portrait of Queey 
Elizabeth, by Lorenzo Vicentini, 2051. ; a brilliant, 
brooch, with Madonna in the centre (presented by 
Louis XIV. to Madame de Maintenon, formerly 
in the collection of the Countess of Blessington) 
1211. ; bronze group in cire perdue of the Laicoon, 
30/.; Florentine bronze group of the Rape of the 
Sabines, 400. 

Among the pictures, enamels, and drawin 
were the following :— Virgin and Child, by Andres 
Solario, 50 guineas; Two Figures of Saints, b 
Van_ Orley, 96 guineas; Beach at Scheveling, by 
A. Vandervelde, 761. ; Landscape—Moonlight, by 
A. Vanderneer, 130 guineas ; Sea Piece, by 
Backhuysen, 105 guineas ; Virgin and Infant 
Saviour on a Throne, by J. de Mabuse, 135 
guineas ; a miniature portrait of Charles IL, by 
Cooper, which has been engraved, 22 guineas; 
aquarelle drawing on vellum, by Julio Clovio, 24 
guineas ; sculptured marble group of the sixteenth 
century, a female centaur engaged in combat, 50 
guineas. The proceeds of the sale amounted to 
upwards of 80002. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Str Roderick Murchison’s second Conversazione, 
as Director-General of the Geological Survey, will 
be held at his residence in Belgrave-square this 
evening. 

Mr. Thackeray will repeat his lectures on the 
Four Georges, in the Music Hall, Surrey Gardens, 
on Monday next and three following evenings. 

The official arrangements in connexion with the 
Meeting of the British Association at Dublin have 
been completed. The Meeting will commence on 
Wediiesday, the 26th of August, and last for eight 
days. The opening and closing General Meetings, 
and two Evening Meetings for Lectures, will be 
held in the Round Room of the Mansion House. 
There will also be an Evening Meeting at the Royal 
Dublin Society House, and another at the Royal 
Irish Academy, when an opportunity will be 
afforded for general conversation among the Men- 
bers.—The Rev. H. Lloyd, D.D., will succeed Dr. 
Daubeny as President, and the following gentle- 
men have been appointed Presidents of the 
Scientific Committees :— Mathematics and Physics, 
The Rev. Dr. Robinson ; Chemistry and Minera- 
logy, Dr. Apjohn ; Geology, Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide; Zoology and Botany, including Physiology, 
Dr. Robert Ball; Ethnology and Geography, the 
Rev. Dr. Todd; Economic Science and Statistics, 
The Archbishop of Dublin; Mechanical Science, 
The Earl of Rosse. Notices of communications 
intended to be read at the Association, accom- 
panied by a statement whether the author will be 
present at the meeting, should be addressed to the 
Secretaries of the Section to which the paper re- 
lates, or to the Local Secretaries of the Meeting, 
or to the Assistant General Secretary. The central 
position of Dublin, and the zeal with which science 
is cultivated in that city, will doubtless attract 
many visitors on this occasion. a 

Another, and probably the last of the remaining 
links that joined our living world with the times of 
Samuel Johnson, has been broken by the death, 
on Tuesday, in her ninety-third year, of the Vis 
countess Keith, relict of Admiral Lord Keith, and 
daughter of Mrs, Thrale. Every reader of J ohn- 
son’s life will remember his affection for ‘‘Queeny, 
and how he wrote to her when a child, and about 
her as she grew up to womanhood. In a letter to 
Mrs. Thrale, after the death of her husband, ia 
1781, he says, ‘‘I never had such a friend before, 
Let me have your prayers, and those of my dear 
Queeny.” And from Oxford, that autumn, 

“Everybody inquires after you and Queeny. 
Lady Keith had her mental powers till near the 
close of her life, and retained full recollection of the 
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scenes which connect her name with literary annals, 
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Lord Panmure has announced that the Govern- 
ment have no intention to demolish the Ancient 
Church within Dover Castle. The Society of 
Antiquaries has received a communication from 
the Secretary-at-War, which will satisfy the 
archeologist that at present its destruction is not 
contemplated. For the safety of this relic archz- 
ologists have mainly to thank Mr. C. Roach 
Smith. “T visited the old church at Dover,” 
says the enthusiastic author of the ‘ Collectanea 
Antiqua,’ in a letter addressed to ourselves, ‘‘ and 
wrote at once to the Zimes, because not a day was 
to be lost; and in such cases private representa- 
tions are unheeded. The greatest publicity is 
needed. The Church is built entirely more Ro- 
mano, and out of the débris of Roman buildings. 
It is the coal-hole, or one of the coal-holes, of the 
garrison! The Pharos adjoins it. It was en- 
graved by Stukeley, and after him by Montfaucon, 
who used (I am almost sure) his plates. It is in 
a most disgraceful state. Some few years since, 
finding the curiosity-hunters chipped off bits of 
the large tiles used in the masonry, and especially 
in the doorway, I wrote to the Duke of Wellington, 
who, at last, replied in a manner which I construed 
favourably. But, finding on a subsequent visit, 
that the picking away the tiles still went on, I 
reopened my correspondence with the Hero of 
Waterloo, and suggested that a sentinel should be 
placed, constantly, to guard the Watch Tower from 
depredations. This was evidently too much for 
the man of battles. He had ihe doorway blocked 
up with masonry, and no one has since that time 
entered it! In these days of universal archeology, 
can you imagine anything more perverse, despotic, 
and barbarous ?” 

We have received several letters of earnest sym- 
pathy for the sudden loss of Mr. J. M. Kemble. 
One correspondent writes—‘‘In Kemble’s untimely 
death we have to deplore no ordinary loss. As 
a personal friend we had the warmest regard for 
him ; asa scholar and man of most precious.and 
extensive learning we had none equal to him.” 
Another correspondent writes—‘‘ What a lament- 
able thing is poor Kemble’s death! The best 
antiquary, I had almost said the only good anti- 
quary, we had—a man who did not view antiqui- 
ties merely as a curious study, but as bearing a 
part in the history of human progress.” 

The subscription at the Institute of Architects is 
making gradual progress towards the amount con- 
templated, 100/., towards the Proposed Memorial 
to the late John Britton, and the committee have 
determined that their tribute shall take the shape 
of an incised brass plate in Salisbury Cathedral, 
the dean and chapter having readily consented to 
allow it tobe set up there. Some of Mr. Britton’s 
friends are anxious, as we have already mentioned, 
to give the memorial a more important character, 
such as the restoration of the altar-screen, and 
Mr. Tite, F.R.S., Mr. Alderman Cubitt, Mr. 
Charles Hill, F.S.A., Mr. Alderman Proctor, of 
Bristol, and others, have signified their desire to 
subscribe for such a purpose, for which about 
300/. it is said would be required. The Institution 
committee have expressed by a resolution their 
Willingness to allow their incised brass to be com- 
bined with this restoration, if it can be effected, 
and to contribute towards it whatever might re- 
main from their subscription, after paying for the 
plate. As a centre is needed, so that the good 
desires of the friends of Mr. Britton may be realized, 
we venture to state that communications on the 
subject may be addressed to Mr. Nathaniel Gould, 
4 4, Tavistock-square, or Mr. Godwin, Bromp- 

In the Annual Report of the Astronomical 
Society just issued, the Council urges its members 
to be on the look-out for stray comets; and photo- 
graphers are invited to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the fixed stars. ‘It would give the Council 
much pleasure to know that several of the unpro- 
fessional members of the Society made a practice 
of watching selected portions of the heavens for 
the passage of comets, and of learning readily to 
distinguish between them and the nebule. Our 
friends have hitherto—and all praise to 








them for it—received most of the King of Den- 
mark’s medals, and this country has taken com- 
paratively little part in thus watching the skies. 
May we hope to see the professional observer occa- 
sionally fed with a comet by our private searchers? 
The pursuit is peculiarly one in which a telescope 
may be usefully taken up for an hour or two and 
put by again. Photometry again still offers very 
much for research : but to pass on to another sub- 
ject, we may remind our members that no one has 
at present produced on our table a photographic 
image of a fixed star. A good or even a moderate 
photographic image of a group such as the Pleiades 
would be something we have not yet had the plea- 
sure of seeing ; anda fair approach to getting an 
instantaneous image of a group of faint points 
might lead the way to results of great importance. 
It may be long, or it may not be long, before we 
have to add a column of actinic magnitudes to our 
catalogues, and replace the human retina by a sur- 
face still more sensitive to luminous impressions.” 

The annual report of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, presented at a meeting on Tuesday 
evening, gave satisfactory proofs of the continued 
prosperity of this Association. During the session 
1856-57, thirty-seven lectures were delivered, most 
of them by men distinguished in literature, science, 
or art. For Mr. Thackeray’s lectures on the Four 
Georges a distinct charge was made, and a separate 
account kept, which shows a profit to have been 
made of eighteen shillings and sevenpence, the re- 
ceipts having been 263/. 14s. 6d., and the expenses 
2621. 15s. 1ld. With reference to the introduction 
of these lectures, the Directors submit the follow- 
ing explanation :— 

“While anxious to afford to their fellow Members the 
gratification of hearing, in connexion with the Institution, 
the lectures on this subject which Mr. Thackeray had pre- 
viously delivered with great success in America, the Directors 
learned that the terms expected by that gentleman were 
such us to render it impossible to accomplish this object by 
means of the ordinary resources at their command, without 

rejadicg to the other departments of the Institution. But 
ooking to the general interest which the course was ex- 
pected to excite, on account of the celebrity of the lecturer 
and the circumstance that the lectures would be given at the 
Institution before being delivered anywhere else in Great 
Britain, the Directors were of opinion that the object might 
probably be attained, without injury to the other interests 
under their care, by placing the lectures on the footing of an 
* Extra Course,’ to be paid for separately at a very moderate 
price by such of the Members as desired to attend, and at 
much higher rates by such of the public as it might be found 
practicable to admit after providing for the accommodation 
of the Members. They hoped to be thus enabled to defray 


' the expense of the course without burdening the general 


funds of the Institution with any part of it, and conse- 
quently without imposing any additional charge, either 
directly or indirectly, on those Members who did not ¢hoose 
to attend. Acting on these views, they ventured on this 
departure from their ordinary practice, and entered into an 
engagement with Mr. Thackeray on the terms required by 
him,—viz. 200/. for the four Lectures, on the understanding 
that the course was to be delivered at the Institution for the 
first time in Great Britain. The result proved that the 
anticipations of the Directors were correct, and they had the 
satisfaction of being enabled not only to accommodate the 
Members themselves by issuing tickets to them at the price 
of Two Shillings for the course, but also to extend this pri- 
vilege on the same terms to the Subscribers ; a few remaining 
tickets having been issued to the public at the price of 
Twenty Shillings.” 
In the library department, the report states that a 
larger addition of new books has been made in this 
than in previous years, and that the total number 
of volumes is nearly eleven thousand. For com- 
parison with the reports of similar institutions in 
other towns, we may mention that the number of 
volumes issued during the year was about 59,000, 
or an average issue of 190 volumes a day. 
Wednesday, the 15th inst., is fixed as the day 
for laying the foundation stone of the New Library 
and Museum at Liverpool. The site is at Shaws- 
brow, near St. George’s Hall. Besides the bo- 
rough and county members, and the local digni- 
taries and officials, it is expected that several 
distinguished strangers will take part in the pro- 
ceedings, including Lord Stanley and Dr. Living- 
ston. After the ceremony, a banquet is to take 


place, and a public meeting, when an address will 
be presented to Mr. Brown, M.P., to whose libe- 
rality the town is indebted for the new building. 
An inscription on the brass plate in the founda- 
tion stone, and on the trowel with which Mr. 
Brown performs the ceremony, will record the cir- 











cumstances, while a more public recognition of his 
gift is to appear in a portrait and bust in con- 
nexion with the institution. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the subject of Slavery, will mark 
a memorable date in general history, as well as in 
the annals of the American Republic. It is one 
of the boasts of England, and the sentiment is a 
classical one in our literature, that the moment a 
slave touches British soil he is free. Orators have 
loved to dwell upon this fact in their speeche, and 
poets to celebrate it in theirverses. It has been some- 
times thought that the same privilege and honour 
belonged to the soil of the Free States of America, 
and until the Fugitive Slave Act was passed the 
common law of the country gave protection to the 
coloured man. But there is no doubt about the 
state of matters now. A master having taken his 
slave from the state of Missouri into the free state 
of Illinois, the Supreme Court has decided that the 
slave still bears his bondage. It is decided also, 
that men of African race, whether free or slaves, 
can never be citizens of the American Republic ; 
that the Missouri Compromise, by which a geogra- 
phical limit was sought to be put to the extension. 
of slavery, was an illegal Act ; and that Congress 
has no right to pass any measure that will inter- 
fere with the decisions of territories as to the insti- 
tution of slavery. Some of the points involved in 
this decision belong purely to the political affairs 
of the States, but the broader question of the 
strengthening and extending of slavery will one. 
day be noted in the history of nations. 

The American papers report that at the navy 
yard at Brooklyn activity prevails in fitting out 
the Niagara and the Mississippi, the former the 
finest screw, and the latter the largest paddle- 
steamer in the service, for laying down the cable 
for the Atlantic telegraph. These two vessels are 
to meet the two British ships appointed for the 
same service about midway on the ocean, and then 
they will pair off on the homeward course, the 
cable, which is to be conveyed in the two British 
ships, being joined before the uncoiling commences. 
It is expected that Lieut. Maury, Prof. Morse, 
and several distinguished American engineers and 
officers, will aid in superintending the operations, 
which will be completed in about eight days, if the 
weather is not unpropitious. The whole distance 
to be covered by each of the returning vessels from 
the place of meeting is only about 820 nautical 
miles. The construction of the cable, and other 
preparations for this great undertaking, are pro- 
ceeding now at the rate of 200 miles a week; and 
the summer of 1857 will, in all probability, witness 
the electric telegraphic union of the Old and the 
New World. 

A considerable number of the ancient bronze im- 
plements, commonly called ‘Celts,’ have recently 
been dug up in a field at Marshborough, opposite 
Richborough. They have been presented by Mr. 
Gillow, the proprietor, to Mr. Rolfe’s museum of 
local antiquities at Sandwich. 

Mr. C. W. Heckethorn has received a medal 
from the King of Sweden as a special mark of ap- 
probation of his translation of Tegner’s ‘ Frithjof 
Saga.’ a 

Another smali telescopic comet has just been 
discovered—the discoverer being Mr. Bruhns of 
Berlin. On the 18th ult., when first seen, its 
right ascension was 30° 49’ 54", and its declination 
8° 19’ 30". 

The death of Mr. Colla, an Italian astronomer 
of some note and formerly director of the Observa- 
tory of Parma, has just taken place in that city. 
He was only 51 years of age. 

Professor von Sybel, has been giving, in Munich, 
in the great Liebig Hall, a most interesting course 
of lectures on the history of Europe, from the 
years 1789 to 1845. The room was crowded, not 
by students alone, but by officers in the army, 
government employés of all kinds, and literary 
men, besides many strangers. Herr von Sybel’s 
manner of lecturing is exceedingly popular, and 
the matter he had collected and condensed most 
highly interesting. The professor was obliged to 
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close his course éarlier than he originally intended, 
lidving engaged to set out on a journey of research 
in this country. 

M. Emile Atigier, author of the Cigue, Gabri- 
elle, and some other plays of repute, has obtained, 
after two or three rejections, the honour of being 
élected a member of the Académie Frangaise. His 
competitor was M. Lassarade, author of a volume 
of poetry which we are told is held in some esteem 
in France, but the fame whereof has not reached 
foreign nations. In spite of his dramatic produc- 
tions; many persons think that M. Augier was 
hardly a man of sufficient mark to attain the 
highest literary honour which exists in France. 

“The réception of Count de Falloux,” writes a 
cortespondent; ‘‘as a member of the Académie 
Francaise—a dignity to which he was elected some 
montlis back—took place in Paris a few days ago. 
As usual, he delivered an eulogium on his prede- 
cessor, and as usual he was replied to by one of the 
Academicians ; but his predecessor, Count Molé, 
was a mere political personage, and M. de Falloux 
is himself a great politician, and a very small 
author ; so that his harangue was altogether devoid 
of interest to a literary journal. As to the reply 
to him, it was by M. Briffaut, a gentleman who 
wrote a tragedy called Ninus II., some fifty or 
sixty years ago, and which, we believe, nobody 
now living; except M. Briffaut himself, has had the 
horiotir 6f having read ; but this reply, which was 
prudetitly miade brief; presented nothing worthy of 
fetark. On the whole the reception of M. de 
Falloux was the most insignificant that has taken 
Place for a long time ; even in a purely political 
point of view, it disappointed expectation.” 

Uiider the title ‘Conseils dé Nabi Efendi & son 
fils Aboul Khair,’ M. de Courteille, professor of 
Turkish in the College de France at Paris, has 
brought out.a translation of a poem of Nabi, one 
of the most distinguished poets of Turkey; who 
Was born under Murad IV. about the year 1632. 
The translation is pronounced by competent Oriental 
scholars to be well executed, and it treats of reli- 
gion; the duties of man, science, virtue, the phe- 
nomieria of nature, and numerous other subjects. 

The excessive severity of the French Govern- 
ment to the newspaper press undergoes no relaxa- 
fion. Within the last week two of the daily papers 
of Paris, the Presse and the Univers have received 
“ Warhings”—the former for some observations 
hostile to the Pope, in a tale by Madame George 
Sand, called ‘Daniella,’ published in the Feuilleton. 
Not cotitent with its severity to the political press, 
it i8 said that the Government intends to subject 
the literary press to a series of vexatious regu- 
lations. 

It is known that the late Prince Talleyrand left 
tiemoirs of his eventful life, and it has hitherto 
beeti stipposed that he had left orders that they 
should not be published until fifty years after his 
death ; but it is reported in Paris that they will 
appear very shortly. 

Oersted has just finished the fourth and last 
Voluiie of his ‘ History of my Life and Time.’ 








FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

[Second Notice.] 
REVERTING to the figure-subjects in this collection 
fiot hitherto noticed, we find 4 conspicuous posi- 
tion occupied by Mr. Morgan’s Tasso (53). The 
scene presents no great novelty of conception ; but 
the elegance of its composition may win for it some 
adinirers; who can appreciate in a subject of this 
allegorical class the absence of exaggeration and 


affectation: The Times (447) shows some humour 
as well as good drawing. 


Mr. Eagles, besides the large picture already 
described, exhibits two studies from the life. The 


figtité of the child (441) possesses much of the 
breadth of drawing and Jargeness of style so 
Sonspicuotis in the mofé impoftant work; the 
édlour, however, i# qitite convetitional. This artist 
has catight something of the matiner of the 

tiiasters of Htaly ; it reitiaitis to be seen whether 





the inspiration is a permanent one, Another 
head, My Own Look Out (179), though some- 
what unmeaning as to expression, exhibits merits 
of forcible delineation. 

With the foregoing may be compared Mr. 
W. M. Ridley’s Neapolitan Piper (202), a study 
of much decision of drawing, but not of equal 
style. 

Upon a much smaller scale, Mr. Anderson’s 
pictures deserve particular notice. The first and 
least successful of the two is called Turning a 
Deaf Ear (138), and represents a child in a draw- 
ing-room playing with a cat. The effect of some 
very admirable imitative painting is marred by 
hardness of touch and high colour, defects which 
are less conspicuous in the second work called J 
am Helping Mamma (445). The shawl, the 
child’s dress, and a vast variety of textures, lace, 
velvet, and crochet-work, are rendered with a 
fidelity of representation which is quite marvel- 
lous, and it is only in the uniform colouring of 
the flesh, and in the dull look of the child’s eyes, 
that imperfection is to be observed. 

The Scene from ‘As You Like It’ (269), by 
H. A. Bowler, along with some of the affectations 
of the pre-Raffaellite school, has also some of its 
merits. The tone is not perfect, and the atti- 
tudes are a little forced, but still the scene has 
animation and thought in it, and the colour is gay 
and brilliant. 

Affection (271), by G. Holmes, is another picture 
of very considerable merit, though not of complete 
success. 

The Mouse-Trap (405) is among the subjects 
which must be considered successful in its own 
peculiar class. The figures of the children are 
easily and naturally placed, and the expressions 
clear and intelligent. 

Home Again (296), by J. Collinson, is a picture 
which has manifestly cost the author much patient 
and careful thought, and the amount of success 
accomplished is by no means inconsiderable. The 
subject is trite to weariness, being that of the 
return of a Crimean soldier; nor is the treatment 
of a character to redeem the picture from the usual 
homely type. Here are the stock members of the 
family group which have figured in every similar 
scene from Wilkie’s Fiddler downwards; and it 
is only upon another version of this oft-told tale 
that the ingenuity of the composer has been em- 
ployed. For the careful painstaking and modest 
manner, however, in which the attempt has been 
carried out, much praise is due to the artist. 

Olivia (279), by A. J. Simmons, may be noticed 
as an elegant figure, studied with much taste, and 
partially defective only in technical points of the 
painting. 

A pretty female head, called Wild Flowers (307), 
by E. Osborn, may also be noticed ; and with it, by 
way of contrast in subject, may be classed the Study 
(268), by W. W. Watkins. 

Imagination and Reality (326), by J. J. Dor- 
man, is successful both in colour and in expression, 
and forms a very agreeable figure; and some 
homely scenes, painted not without clearness, 


Bromley, may be noticed. 

The Infant Bacchus (99), by Ludovici, is in the 
warm, rich manner of the Venetian school : and we 
may enumerate an elegant pair of small figures, 
The Novice (44) and A Sea Rover (51), by R. B. 
Paul. With these may be classed Miss J. M’Leod’s 
pair, The Lawn (45) and The Common (55). 

Finally, the scene, Waiting for Legal Advice 
(379), by J. Campbell, jun., though remarkable 
for firm painting, and an attempt at minuteness of 
representation, fails in the character of the scene, 
which is not true to nature, and is feebly eked out 
by the conceit of the child spinning a teetotum. 

In landscape, Mr. J. S. Raven, ina single scene, 
Autumn—a Glddein Eridge Park (4), is distin- 
guished for much variety and richness of colouring, 
which tends, however, to excess. Mr. Buckstone’s 
picture, On the River Llugwy, North Wales (14), 
carefully drawn and fresh, is somewhat loaded 
with colour. Mr. Simms’s Landécape near 





Sevenoaks (260) partakés of the same characteristic, 


though in rather a hard, bare manner, by W.. 


but is dark in tone, and full of subject, Of an 
older style of treatment are Mr. Barland’s subj, 

and those of Mr. J. E. Meadows. A Sandy ne, 
Redhill (220), by C. Davidson, is in hig usual 
manner ; and a landscape by Mr. J. W. Oakes 
(113) shows unusual study of composition, eyi. 
dently taken closely from nature. ‘ 

Mr. Niemann’s landscapes are something more 
than mere renderings of the aspects of nature: 
they are the embodiments of sentiment, and con. 
vey the spiritof romance. The Ghost's Walk (479) 
is a fine illustration of that familiar subject ; and 
Sunset after a Storm (490) dispiays fine effects of 
tempest ; but in this subject the heavy marble 
appearance of the clouds has to be subdued by the 
influence of time. 

The portraits are unusually few and undis. 
tinguished, except, indeed, Mr. Buckner’s likenesg 
of Sir George Jenkinson (129), which for foppery 
and flattery has rarely been surpassed. Mr, 
Gooderson exhibits some striking figures, marked, 
however, by one defect—a stolid immobility of 
features, which arises from incomplete modelling of 
the face. In the figure of the Spanish lady, Una 
hija del sol (139), a rare and beautiful expression 
has been seized with much skill by P. H. Calderon. 
A smaller subject, by the same artist, Queen 
Nymphalin and her Lord Treasurer (216), will 
also repay close observation. Another still-life 
picture, Nest and Grapes (76), by W. Ward, is a 
marvellous piece of accurate execution, down to the 
form and colouring of the minutest leaves, flowers, 
and dewdrops. arly Spring (475), by W. J. 
Webbe, is an instance of the same elaborate detail 
bestowed upon objects which cannot be thonght 
undeserving of it; but why is a butterfly of 


| autumn introduced among May-flowers and snow- 
| drops ? 


Among the animal subjects, Mr. Horlor’s Calves 
(65) and Mr. Armfield’s Dogs (35), though repeti- 
tions of, former attempts, are as successful. and 
life-like as ever. Mr. W. H. Hopkins’s scene, On 
the Move (514), is an instance of good action and 
clever foreshortening, 

Good imitations of dead birds have been sent by 
J. W. Chapman (78 and 189), and Miss L. Rymer 
contributes some excellent flower groups, particu- 
larly A Nook in the Conservatory (391). 


Mr. Boys at length publishes a long promised 
plate, engraved by Samuel Bellin, after a paint- 
ing by H. C. Selous, representing Her Majesty 
the Queen Opening the Great Exhibition of All 
Nations, 1851. Remembering that we are now 
in 1857, with a similar ceremony, the opening 
of the Crystal Palace, between, this is rather 
late in the day. Moreover, the usual manage- 
ment of these scenes by painters—and this isan exam- 
ple—is such as scarcely to place them in the rank of 
works of art. Those, however, who are not artists 
can comprehend the peculiar difficulty of crowding 
some fifty portraits into a general view which shall 
yet look picturesque and natural, Whilst survey- 
ing the general effect of a great pageant like this, 
no one thinks for a moment of scanning the various 
individuals who figure in it. How difficult, then, is 
the task of the painter, who has to please the eye 
both upon a general survey and upon a minute 
inspection! How still more difficult if he should 
not happen to combine the various branches of 
architectural, landscape, figure painting and por 
trait in one. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find that many of these figures look wooden, and 
many of the likenesses far from flattering. It isa 
good memorial engraving, from a picture that along 
with many of the merits is not without the defects 
peculiar to its class. , 

Mr. Boys has also published a new engraving by 
W. T. Davey, in a style of mixed mezzotinto and 
line, of Sir Edwin Landseer’s celebrated Bolton 
Abbey. The engraving has been well executed, 
and will serve to supply the place of the original 
engraving in the collections of many who find it 
difficult to procure impressions of the first plate. 

_ The art-loving public of Dresden has, for the 





last few weeks, had the great pleasure of seeing # 
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Peantifal cartoon by Cornelius, which the Queen of 
Prussia, a sister of the Queen of gers had 
fost -naturedly sent from Berlin for exhibition. 
Tt ié the water-colour drawing for the great fresco- 
inting which is to adorn the Protestant cathe- 
ml of Berlin, founded by the present King of 
Prussia. The subject which Cornelius has selected 
for his work is the preparation for the Last Judg- 
ment, and the picture contains upwards of a hundred 
figures. The ground is of adeep blue colour; clouds 
jn parallel waves cross the picture on each side of 
the centre group, which is formed by Christ seated, 
surrounded by cherubs on a golden ground, and 
attributes or symbols of the evangelists. Here are 
the angel of Matthew, the bull of Luke, the eagle 
of John, and the lion of Mark, all winged. The 
Virgin stands at the right of this group, and at the 
left John the Baptist pointing to the Saviour ; the 
Virgin's figure is very beautiful and graceful, her 
looks cast downward with an expression more of 
piety than of prayer or entreaty ; her hands are 
raised. The angels in the upper part of the pic- 
tire, each holding an instrument of the crucifixion 
(the centre one, the cross itself), are very finely 
conceived, but the figure of Christ wants both 
beatity and dignity. Lower down stand the elders, 
bearing golden crowns, and clothed in white robes, 
spine kneeling, some wholly prostrate, laying down 
their crowns; these are followed by two groups of 
thattyrs, male and female, carrying palm branches 
itt their hands. The apostles, with some of the 
eminent characters of the Old Testament, as well 
as inaiy of the martyrs, are represefited seated. 
Immediately under the central group stand the 
four angels, with their golden trumpets, ready to 
sound the blast When the hour shall come. Amidst 
theta is a figure, one of the most striking and re- 
inarkable in this wonderful picture, leaning one 
arm on a large clasped book, the book of life, which 
is still unopened ; his head is enveloped in drapery, 
which falls partly over the forehead, like a veil, 
from Which, in deep shadow, look out dark stern 
melancholy eyes—eyes which see not what they 
look on, but are intent on a future full of awe and 
woe, A very striking and interesting group comes 
below this figure, consisting of the early anchorites 
and hermits, sitting on the ground in varied atti- 
tudes of profound abstract thought; the wide flow- 
ing folds and rich colouring of their robes is very 
favourable to the picturesque effect of these figures. 
Some of them lean their heads on their hands, some 
areabsorbed in prayer of tneditation, and others direct 
their longing gaze upwards in anxious expectation ; 
the clouds on which they are seated half conceal 
steps, down which (on the right side) descend to a 
lower platform the archangel Michael, bearing a 
swotd, and preceded by the figure of Justice, with 
the scales inher hand. A group of angels, bearing 
branches, lautel garlands, and crowns of 
thorns, connects the above-mentioned figures with 
the royal family of Prussia, which, arrayed in all 
the ponip of military uniforms and silks and satins, 
is introduced into the picture. The king—a very 
otdinaty-looking mortal, by no means idealized by 
the artist—kneels at one side of an altar; behind 
him his three brothers and Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, awaiting in full uniform, and military cloaks 
and boots, the last judgment; the king is in a 
flowing scarlet robe, trimmed with ermine: the 
ween kneels at the altar richly dressed, with a 
fladem on her head, and supported by two prin- 
Cesses arid other ladies. Behind the royal family 
Sofie vague thisty-looking figures of tien and youths 
are seen at a distance, averting their looks from 
the altar, interided by the artist to represent the 
unbelieving ; on the king’s side, an angelic figure, 
4 guardian angel, leads a youth, half embraced by 
the arti of the angel, up the dimly defined steps, 
down which, on the opposite side of the picture, 
the atchatigel Michael and Justice are descending, 
—these figures are the perfection of grace and 
beauty ; another angel waves a censer of incense, 
8 amioke of which, rising in curling wreaths, 
thingles with the clouds on which the hermits and 
fathers of the church sit, and this introduces a 
greater harmony and unity into the picture, which 
Would otherwise be too much broken up into amall 





and separate groups. This angel is looking up, and 
at the same time guarding a child who clings to 
him, and whose foot, but for his protection, would 
be bitten by a serpent. There are different opinions 
amongst artists as to the execution of parts of this 
magnificent picture, but all are agreed that it is 
the best work of one of the first painters of the day 
inGermany. The introduction of the royal family 
is in bad taste ; but the artist is not to blame for 
this, as the King of Prussia, who ordered the pic- 
ture, insisted on it. It is said he wished the subject 
to be the Last Judgment, not the preparation for it, 
but that Cornelius, when applied to, answered that 
he could not undertake to assign to each individual 
the place he would hold when the trumpet should 
sound, and the dead should be raised. 

The Dresden artists and dilettanti, a few days ago, 
gave a grand festival to Professor Rietschel, on the 
occasion of his finishing his colossal group of Goethe 
and Schiller for Weimar. The entrance to the 
grand room was lined on each side with tropical 
plants and flowering shrubs, and adorned with the 
bust of the king of Saxony, and a medallion of 
Rietschel himself. On the right and left were 
portraits in transparency of Albert Durer, Giotto, 
Hans Holbein, and Thorwaldsen. In the room 
was placed a bust of Rauch, Rietschel’s first master 
and instructor, which he had made when a very 
young men. All the literary and artistic celebrities 
of Dresden were present ; a song composed for the 
occasion by Berthold Auerbach was sung by the 
whole party, witty speeches were made one after 
the other in rapid succession, and toast succeeded 
toast till three o’clock in the morning—a dissipation 
rarely cominitted by the sober-minded Germans. 

Almost all the communities and towns along 
the Rhine and neighbourhood, belonging to Prussia, 
have for the last few weeks been voting sums of 
money, and collecting subscriptions from private 
individuals, for the erection of a monument to the 
late king, Frederick William the Third. The 
money already collected has so infinitely surpassed 
in amount the expectation of the originators of the 
plan, that it is probable the first sculptors in Ger- 
many will be invited to compete for the execution 
of the monument. Cologne is the place intended 
for the erection of the statue, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be able to add to its many attractions 
something worthy of the high state of art of Ger- 
many in the nineteenth century. Progress, too, is 
now being made with the magnificent bridge over 
the Rhine, between Deuz and Cologne, which is to 
connect in one unbroken line the German and 
Polish with the French and Belgian railways. 

Herr Rosenthal, a scholar of the venerable sculp- 
tot Rauch, has just completed a group in bronze, 
which is exciting universal attention and admira- 
tion. The subject represented is a lion, taken at 
the moment when it is supposed to be disturbed 
over its prey. The monarch of the desert holds 
between his paws an antelope which lies at his feet, 
whilst some noise in the distance excites his alarm 
and anger. The eyes are distended, the jaws open, 
and the muscles of the side and back drawn tightly 
together, as if he were about to makeaspring. The 
artist seems to have minutely and carefully watched 
the habits of the lion before he proceeded to the 
task of portraying him. Herr Rosenthal has 
earned great and well-merited commendation by 
the treatment of his subject. 

In the sale of the Vallardi collection at Milan, 
which took place a few days ago at Paris, a 
tryptic of Hemmeling, representing the Resut- 
rection, the Ascension, and the Mattyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, which was exectited in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, fetched 800/. ; a woman 
with a child on her knee, by Vandyck, fetched 
1441.; portraits of Charles V. and his wife, 
ascribed to L. da Vinci, 42/.; St. John the Bap- 
tist as a child, seated on a rock, by Luini, 561. ; 
the Virgin crowned with stars, by Guido Reni, 36U. ; 
Smoker, by Teniers, 351. ; View of a housé on a 
lake, by Ruysdael, 36/.; St. Mark's, at Venice, by 
Canaletto, 322. ; View of Venice, by Guiardi, 631. : 
Virgin and Infant Jesus playing with a Lamb, by 
Luini, 847, 

Herr van den Schrick has died within the last 





few days at Louvain in Belgium; he was the 
founder and director of the acadetiny of fine arts ih 
that town, and possessed one of the finest col- 
lections of pictures in the country. He was by 
trade a brewer, and having a large command of 
money, had, during the last forty years of his life, 
devoted himself much to the support of struggling 
and rising painters, and acquiring works of art. 
His collection, which is valued at more than a 
million francs, and which contains specimens of all 
the best modern masters, will most probably be 
shortly brought to the hammer. 

A subscription has been got up among the scho- 
lars of the late David d’ Angers to purchase a crown 
of laurels, to be cast in bronze, from a beautiful 
model by Toussaint, one of his former pupils. It 
is to be placed over the artist’s grave as his sole 
monument, with a short inscription, purporting 
that it comes as a tribute from his pupils to David 
d’Angers, and the date 1856. 

Monsieur James Audeoud died in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age, on the 13th of March, at 
Geneva. He was one of the great patrons and 
promoters of art in that town, and was himself a 
celebrated enamel painter. He has left behind 
him a large collection of pictures, some of which 
are of considerable value. 

King Louis of Bavaria had commissioned Pro- 
fessor Wolff, of Rome, to execute in marble a 
colossal bust of Winckélman, to be taken from that 
in the Capitol, which was made under the direction 
of Raffael Mengs. The bust is now neatly finished, 
and will be placed by the ex-king in the villa 
Albani. 


— ate 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA: 
Mr. Grz’s programme of thé Royal Italian Opera, 
at the Lyceum, gives promise of a season which will 
leave little caiise for regret at another year’s delay in 
rebuilding Covent Garden, or the failure of the ne- 
gotiations for the use of Drury Lane. Last year, 
while there may have been some disappointment, 
both from the limited accommodation and from the 
absence of some works which owe much of their 
popularity to magnificence of scenery and appoint- 
ments, the performances were more than usually 
attractive to the true lovers of the lyric dratna. 
A house of the size of the Lyceum gives advantages 
which were turned to good account last season in 
the arrangements both of the stage and orchestra, 
The same care and judgment mark the prepara- 
tions for the approaching season. Mr. Costa, with 
his selected band, is again director of the musié. 
The list of principal singers varies little from that 
of recent years, and the whole company is as 
numerous and effective as if the campaign were to 
open in the largest house. Madame Grisi, Madame 
Bosio, and Mdlles. Marai and Didiée resume their 
places, and two new singers are announced, Malle. 
Victoire Balfe, her first appearance on the stage, 
and Mdlle. Parépa, who comes with a high repu- 
tation from Lisbon. Of tenors there are Mario, 
Gardoni, Soldi, and Neri Baraldi, while it is 
hopéd that Tamberlik will also join before the 
close of the season; Ronconi and Graziani, 
best of baritones in their several lines, and a 
formidable corps of basses, appear in Tagliafico, 
Zelger, Polonini, Formes, and the veteran 
Lablache. Among the operas promised, although 
there is no new work, the programme presents 
some novelty and abundant interest. Fra 
Didvolo is to be adopted for the Italian stage 
expressly, by MM. Auber and Scribe, with new 
recitatives, and additional music and poetry. 
Herold’s Zampa, with new arrangements and 
alterations, is to be produced for the first. time. 
Verdi's La Traviata will be early given, Bosio, 
Mario, and Graziani sustaining the leading parts. 
Cimarosa’s Jl Matrimonio Segreto, Mozart's Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Mercadante’s Jl Giuramento are 
revivals admirably adapted for the citcumstances 
of the house and the company, nor less welconie 
Will be the reappearance of Lablache in Don Pas- 

The names of Cerito and Plunkett give 





wale, 
 panaance that the ballet department will receive 
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‘due prominence, M. Desplaces resuming his post 
as director of the ballet, and Mr. Alfred Mellon as 
conductor of its music. Mr. Beverley is again in 
requisition as scenic artist, and the other depart- 
ments seem to be under direction that will secure 
the completeness of the arrangements. Appended 
to the operatic programme is the further announce- 
ment that Madame Ristori is to reappear in June, 
with her repertory of last season, and two new 
tragedies. 

The new Philharmonic Society commences its 
season on Wednesday evening at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, where also the other conceris of the 
eries are to be given. Next year, St. James’s Hall 
will be ready, and an engagement for that place 
having been formed for five years augurs confidence 
in the success of the Society. The programme of 
Wednesday offered novelties in the performance of 
a serenade of Mozart, not before known in this 
country, and the appearance of Mdlle. Standach, 
who was to have played Beethoven’s pianoforte 
Concerto in E minor. She was prevented by in- 
disposition from being present, but the place was 
efficiently filled by Mrs. J. F. Barnett, one of the 
most promising young pianists of the day ; Mozart's 
serenade is marked by quaint and pleasing 
melody, and displays great ingenuity of treatment. 
It is, however, of the superficial and popular type 
of music, which might be expected from its origin, 
being said to have been written for performance by 
the orchestra of a public garden at Vienna. Beet- 
hoven’s Sinfonia Eroica was the grand feature of 
the concert, as its performance displayed to the best 
effect the strength and training of the Society's 
rehestra, under the conductorship of Dr. Wylde. 
Madame Gassier was the vocalist of the evening. 

Mr. Mark Lemon has provided a laughable farce 
for the Adelphi, under the title of Welcome, Little 
Stranger, in which Mr. Wright enacts the part of 
@ distracted husband and father at that momentous 
crisis of his history, the birth of his first-born. The 
ag man is worried by his mother-in-law (Mrs. 

atterly), snubbed by the nurse (Miss Laidlaw), 
and quizzed by his friend (Mr. Paul Bedford), who, 
on calling to congratulate him, and to drive a 
little bill business at the same time, witnesses his 
troubles and mortifications. The arrival of the 
friend’s wife (Miss E. Arden) adds to the com- 
plications of the scene. Mr. Wright makes the 
most of the ludicrous embarrassments of his situa- 
tion, and though sometimes on the point of “ stand- 
ing it no longer,” and occasionally breaking out 
into expostulation, contents himself with wishing 
that there was a ‘‘ home for husbands” whither 
they might resort on such occasions. In ‘ Punch’s 
Almanack’ last year Leech had a tableau of a Mr. 
Peewit, who, having a little addition to his family, 
is obliged to have his meals anyhow, and abdicates 
in favour of the real master of the house. Mr. 
Mark Lemon has dramatized this clever picture-- 
as well as can be expected. 

Mr. Henry Seymour Carleton, whose imitations 
of living actors we remember seeing a few months 
since, and thought some of them extremely clever, 
is announced to appear on Easter Monday at St. 
Martin’s Hall, in a néw entertainment, to be called 
** Familiar Faces, or Old Friends in New Places,” 
by one of the authors of the plays Like and 
Unlike, and The Great Gun Trick. 


In the shape of dramatic novelty at Paris, our 
letters mention that a melodrama of the true 
orthodox style, called /’Aveugle, by those privileged 
contractors for melodrama, Anicet Bourgeois and 
Dennery, has obtained great success at the Gaité; 
also that a farce called 7’ Affaire de la Rue de Lour- 
cine, in which Arnal is horror-stricken at having 
murdered a coul dealer, is making people laugh at 
Palais Royal. 

It may be remembered that Alexander Dumas 
the elder, brought out some years ago what he 
called a translation of Hamlet, in which the dénoue- 
ment was altered. We hear from Paris that M. 
Leon Halley has printed a translation of Mac- 
beth, in which he also ‘‘improves” the piece by 
altering the conclusion which Shakspeare thought 











fit to give to it. He supposes, for example, that 
one of Macduff’s sons has been adopted by Lady 
Macbeth, and that in the fierce and fatal fight 
between Macduff and Macbeth, the child rushes on 
to the stage, and calls Macbeth his father ; where- 
upon Macduff declares that he will kill him, but 
Macbeth says that he really mustn’t now, for that 
he isn’t his son, as Lady Macbeth “only adopted 
him ;’ after which Macduff slays his adversary, 
and recognises the child as his own! ! ! 

Haydn’s oratorio, The Seasons, has just been 
executed with great success by the Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoireat Paris. The ‘‘words” 
were translated into French, not without skill, by 
Roger, of the Grand Opera, and he and some of 
his colleagues of the theatre took part in the exe- 
tion of the oratorio. This great work, so well 
known in England, had not been executed in France, 
at least in a complete state, for many years before ; 
indeed, we believe it had never been performed at 
all. It naturally excited profound sensation. 

The French government proposes to grant, next 
year, 32,0007. as a subscription to the Grand 
Opera ; 9,600. to the Théatre Francais ; 9,600/. 
to the Opéra Comique; 4,000/. to the Italian 
Theatre ; and 4,000J. to the Odéon. 

Letters from Vienna announce that the celebrated 
singer Staudigl, who has been for a long time con- 
fined in a madhouse, is now in a worse state than 
ever: his mental excitement had a few days ago 
reached such a pitch, that he was obliged to be 
confined in a strait-waistcoat. All hopes of his 
recovery, or even amelioration, are now given up ; 
indeed, his speedy dissolution may be looked for 
every day and is earnestly to be desired. 

The Duke of Coburg Gotha has dedicated his 
last opera to Fraiilein Marie Seebach, the celebrated 
German actress, who has lately been creating such 
a furore among the staid Dutchmen of Amsterdam. 
The Duke presented Madlle. Seebach at the same 
time with the medal for art, and invested her with 
the Ernest order of art and science. 

A citizen of Cologne lately purchased an old 
violin for his son, who was anxious to learn to play 
on thatinstrument. Thearticle, for which he paid 
a few pence, was found on examination to be a 
very valuable Cremona, and only required a little 
cleaning to restore it fully. The inscription, 
‘1687, Nikolas Amatius Cremoniensis,” was 
found legibly written on it. 

Herr Bott, a schola of Spohrs, and one of the 
first violin players of the day, both for his extra- 
ordinary power of execution and deep expression 
of feeling, has been appointed Capellmeister to the 
Duke of Meissingen, he was originally second 
Capellmeister at Cassel, under Spohr, but quarrelled 
with the Elector, and was dismissed. 

Francis Liszt, the well-known pianoforte player 
and composer, has consented to conduct the great 
musical festival of the Lower Rhine, which is to be 
held at Whitsuntide this year in Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Beethoven’s Great Mass, and Handel’s Messiah, 
are the principal pieces announced for performance. 

The rebuilding of the royal theatre at Brussels 
which was burned to the ground in the January of 
1855, has cost the sum of two hundred and eighty- 
four thousand francs. 

Herr Eduard Mittermayer, a first-rate violin- 
player and the royal music-director at Munich, has 
just died, after long suffering, at the early age of 
forty-three. 

A new theatre is about to be built at Rio Janeiro, 
and the Brazilian Government has given to it a 
sum of 156,000/. English. 

«A great vocal musical festival is to take place in 
August in Dantzig. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—March 19th.—Dr. Miller, V.-P., in the 
chair. A paper was read by C. V. Walker, 
Esq., F.R.S., ‘On a System of Train Signal- 
ling, by which also Disabled Trains may Tele- 
graph for Assistance without the Aid of Portable 
Apparatus.’ The author has, by the invention 
which forms the subject of his communication, 





devised the means of enabling guards or drivers to 

call for assistance on whatever part of a railway 

they may be, without its being necessary to be 

provided with a telegraph battery, or any ele. 

trical apparatus whatever. Thus, by the adoption 

of this simple apparatus for ordinary train sig- 

nalling, the great practical difficulties are overcome 

of keeping all guards and drivers trained in the 

mode of ‘connecting up” and using a telegraph 

instrument, besides saving the expense of having 

telegraph apparatus in every train. The author's 

invention has the additional advantage of not 
interfering in any way with the ordinary employ. 

ment of the apparatus for the regular purpose of 
signalling trains. The apparatus consists of an 
electro-magnet, an armature with a stem carrying 
a hammer, a bell, and a contact-maker. The 
electro-magnetic coils are each 4 inches in diameter 
and 3 inches long. They contain 370 yards of 
No. 18 copper wire. The armature is about 5 inches 
long by #} inch wide. Its weight, with its stem 
and attached hammer, is 24 ounces. The instru. 
ment speaks to the ear. The nature of the 
information conveyed is expressed by the number 
of blows given on the bell; each current sent 
causes one blow, and when the current is cut off 
the hammer returns by its own gravity. Two 
blows per second can be given. A code, varying 
from one to six blows, is more than enough for the 
usual train signalling. One blow is the signal for 
an ordinary train out, two for a special or express 
train out, and three for any train in ; fouris available; 
five is a signal to stop everything ; six blows is for 
testing bells. No signal is complete till repeated 
by the other station. The only movable partsare a 
single spring for making contact, and the hammer 
system for striking. The battery is zinc graphite, 
and is found so efficient that it will perform its 
work without being renewed for six or eight 
months. Twelve cells ring well a pair of bells a 
mile apart. By the common mode of connecting 
up, the wire at ,one station goes from the earth to 
the bell, thence by the line-wire to the bell at the 
far station, and thence to the earth there ; and at 
each station the graphite end of the battery is con- 
nected to the earth, the zinc end being insulated 
and free. But on depressing the spring the home 
battery is put in circuit, a current passes, and both 
bells ring; or when inconvenient for the home 
station to be troubled with the sound of its own 
bell, the latter is so placed as to be left out of the 
circuit when the home battery is on. By this 
arrangement, when neither of the batteries is in 
circuit, the bells are silent, and the line-wire lead- 
ing from one to the other is in a. normal state. 
Thus the circuit is earth, graphite, zinc, bell, line 
wire, bell, zinc, graphite, earth,—7.e., both bells and 
both batteries are in the circuit, the latter being 
opposed and at rest. If the home station now 
depresses his spring he excludes his own battery 
from the circuit, and the equilibrium being now 
destroyed, the distant current being no longer 
counterbalanced by an equal and opposed current, 
circulates and rings both bells. In the original 
case the home station makes a signal by means of 
his own battery ; in the latter case he makes it by 
means of his distant battery. Thus far, then, the 
purposes of ordinary train-signalling are accom- 
plished by either arrangement equally well ; but 
the great and peculiar merit of Mr. Walker's 
invention is the power which the bells and their 
language confer upon the persons in charge of 4 
train when the system of opposed counterbalanced 
currents is adopted. Let R represent’any spot of 
a railway intermediate between two bell-stations, 
where a train may be in distress. The guard bas 
merely to attach a wire to the line-wire, and hold- 
ing the other end in his hand, it is in his power to 
cause a current to circulate from each battery 
through the adjacent bell by merely touching the 
rail of the permanent way with this wire. Every 
time he touches the rail the current passes, and 
both bells ring. The course of the current from 
either station is from the rail through the at 
tached wire, the line-wire, the bell, and the battery, 
to the earth at the station. The attached wire # 
common to both circuits, Instead of a wire, each 
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«ne should have with it two or three lengths of 
gmail iron tube galvanized, with a roughened hook 
for the upper end to fasten on the line-wire, and a 
few yards of gutta percha covered wire terminating 
in a file, or stiff point, coiled on the other end 
ready for making the contact. The lengths screw 
together. The bell-wire may be distinguished 
by having porcelain letters placed on the poles near 
it. The arrangements for buried or tunnel wires 
are obvious ; they must be brought up ina loop 
and noted, and a piece of the covering should be 
removed te make contact. The author next shows 
how his invention is applicable in the case of 
disabled trains and their wants, which are generally 
speaking few in number. Engine power may be 
all that is wanted ; or other aids may be required. 
Groups, consisting of ten blows and minute pauses, 
may serve to give notice in the first case, and 
groups of ten blows and minute contacts for the 
latter. Whenever this bell system is in operation 
every train may thus be put into the condition of 
obtaining help when disabled for the outlay of 
half-a-crown per engine. Independently of this 
important application, the common telegraphing 
work may be done with half the battery power. 
For if, instead of putting the home battery out of 
circuit in order to make a signal, it is reversed on 
the circuit, the force from the batteries at both 
stations may be made to circulate, and as this is 
more than is required for the actual work, half the 
power at each station may be dispensed with. 
The truth of these conclusions has been tested by 
practice. Groups of bells, as, for instance, the 
group from Red Hill to Reigate, are connected 
upon the foregoing principles, and are doing the 
ordinary work in the ordinary way, being at the 
same time ready for the special work when re- 
quired. The null or normal state of the line-wire 
has been tested by interposing proper apparatus 
in the circuit, which remained unaffected. The 
disabled train signal has repeatedly been made by 
making the necessary contacts at various’ inter- 
mediate places. The bells are put into 'the special 
condition either by confining the springs at both 
stations down, and so opposing the currents of both 
batteries when no signal is required, and releasing 
one in order to make a signal, or, which is more 
simple, by interchanging the wires so as to reverse 
the connexions, 





ASTRONOMICAL.—Feb. 13th.—Annual General 
Meeting —Manuel J. Johnson, Esq., President, in 
thechair. W. C. Otter, Esq.,and W. W. Spencer 
Stanhope, Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 
The Council proceeded to lay before the Fellows 
their Report for the past year. There have been 
years in which there has been more of striking 
interest to detail; but, nevertheless, the science of 
astronomy, though perhaps the oldest of the sister- 
hood, shows every sign of continued vitality. The 
Receipts for the past year amounted to 8741. 16s. 8d. 
and the Expenditure to 688/. 3s. 5d., adding to 
the already large balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer a sum which increases it to 764/. 16s. 10d. 
Why this money is not invested in Consols for the 
benefit of the Society does not appear. The num- 
ber of Fellows is 396, and of Associates 449. The 
instruments belonging to the Society are now dis- 
tributed as follows :—The Harrison clock, the 
Owen portable circle, the Owen portable quadruple 
sextant, the Beaufoy circle, the Herschelian 7-foot 
telescope, the Greig universal instrument, the 
Smeaton equatoreal, the Cavendish apparatus, the 
Lee circle, the 7-foot Gregorian telescope (late Mr. 
Shearman's), the Universal quadrant by Abraham 
Sharp, the Fuller theodolite, the Standard scale, 
the Variation transit (late Mr. Shearman’s), are 
now in the apartments of the Society. The Brass 
quadrant, said to have been Lacaille’s, is in the 
apartments of the Royal Society. The remaining 
instruments are lent, during the pleasure of the 
Council, to the several parties under mentioned, 
viz. :—the Beaufoy clock, the two invariable pen- 
dulums, to the Royal Society ; the other Beaufoy 
clock, to the Rev. J. B. Reade ; the Wollaston 
telescope, to the Rev. T. W. Webb. The medal 
for this year has been awarded to M. Schwabe, of 





Dessau, for the skill and perseverance exhibited in 
a thirty years’ series of observations on the spots 
of the sun, —a series which has already contributed 
to the production of very remarkable results. 
The twenty-fifth volume of the ‘Memoirs’ was 
announced as being ready for publication. The 
subject-matter is of a varied character, and will be 
found in several respects to be eminently deserving 
of attention. A paper, by Mr. Main, on the 
dimensions of the rings of Saturn, contains the 
details of an investigation by that astronomer, 
which was briefly alluded to in the last Report of 
the Council. It is plainly demonstrated in this 
paper that, from the time of Huyghens down to 
the present day, no sensible change has occurred 
in the relation of the rings of Saturn to the body of 
the planet. To Mr. Main also is owing a paper on 
the diameters of the other planets, which contains 
some interesting results. The definitive result for 
the diameter of Venus, when taken in conjunction 
with the value of its mass, as derived from other 
considerations, assigns to the planet a somewhat 
less density than it has hitherto been supposed to 
possess. It is a remarkable fact, that the evening 
measures of the disc would seem to indicate no 
sensible traces of irradiation. The researches on 
the diameter of Jupiter have led Mr. Main to a 
considerably less value of the ellipticity of that 
planet than has hitherto been assigned by ob- 
servers. This conclusion, which has been con- 
firmed by the measures of Mr. De La Rue and 
Professor Secchi, will, no doubt, suggest useful 
discussion on the relative advantages of the various 
micrometers employed in observations of this kind. 
It will also tend to throw some light on the phy- 
sical theory of the satellites of Jupiter, in which 
the ellipticity of the primary plays an important 
part. The volume of ‘Memoirs’ contains a paper 
on double stars, by Mr. E. B. Powell, who has 
taken advantage of his residence at Madras to 
observe many of such objects, which are not visible 
at any European Observatory. Mr. Powell has 


appended to his micrometrical measures a number ’ 


of valuable notes, in which he has discussed the 
various circumstances relative to the orbitual 
movements of some of the more interesting binary 
systems recorded in his catalogue. Mr. Ellis, one 
of the assistants at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, has contributed a very interesting paper 
relative to the true interpretation of an inscription, 
which appears on some ancient tablets recently 
discovered in Egypt by the Rev. Mr. Stobart. 
Soon after their existence became known, these 
tablets were submitted to a careful examination by 
M. Brusch of Berlin, who arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the inscriptions represented a series of 
observed places of the five principal planets, and 
that the period of observation fell in the reign of 
the Roman Emperors, Trajan and Adrian. The 
attention of the Astronomer Royal having been 
drawn to the subject, he gave instructions to Mr. 
Ellis to scrutinise M. Brusch’s interpretation of 
the inscriptions, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the conclusions at which he arrived were 
consistent with the theories of astronomical science. 
Mr. Ellis has executed the task assigned to him 
in a paper distinguished by careful research and 
skilful criticism. He has proved, beyond all 
doubt, in accordance with the views of M. Brusch, 
that the inscriptions indicate a series of places of 
the five principal planets. He also corroborates 
the conclusion arrived at by that savant with 
respect to the epochs of the places, but he differs 
from him in so far as he has demonstrated that, 
instead of being observed places, they are the 
results of calculation. Mr. Pritchard, in a short 
paper, has rectified a mistake in chronological 
astronomy, which appears to have obtained some 
currency in recent times. Dr. Ideler has asserted, 
in a well-known work, that certain conjunctions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, which occurred in the year 
7 B.C., would satisfy the circumstances recorded of 
the star of the Magi; and this explanation of the 
phenomena of the star has been adopted by some 
subsequent writers. Mr. Pritchard, however, 
having submitted the places of both planets to 
strict calculation, found that, although these con- 











junctions actually did occur in the year 7 B.c., on 
none of those occasions were the planets sufficiently 
close to present the appearance of a single star ; 
nor, even admitting this to be true, were they in 
the proper position at sunset to justify the sup- 
position of their identity with the star of the sacred 
writings. The volume closes with a note by Pro- 
fessor Smyth, containing the results of a discussion 
of a series of earth-thermometer observations pro- 
secuted at the Observatory of Edinburgh between 
the years 1838 and 1854. These thermometers 
were originally established by the British Associa- 
tion, under the superintendence of Protessor J. D. 
Forbes. The bulbs were buried in the porphyry 
rock of the Calton Hill at different depths, the 
tubes rising to the surface, where the indications 
were read off by the aid of suitable scales, Pro- 
fessor Smyth has shown very satisfactorily, by a 
comparison of the mean results for each thermo- 
meter, that the temperature steadily increases 
towards the centre of the earth. He has also 
found traces of a secular inequality which, he is 
inclined to suppose, is so far indicative of the 
sun belonging to the class of variable stars. The 
following Fellows were elected Officers and Coun- 
cil for the ensuing year:—President, George 
Bishop, Esq., F.R.S. Vice- Presidents, Rev. G. 
Fisher, M.A., F.R.S., M. J. Johnson, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S., Radcliffe Observer, Rev. R. Main, 
M.A., Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S.  Tvea- 
surer, S. C. Whitbread, Esq., F.R.S. Secretaries, 
R. C. Carrington, Esq., Warren De Da Rue, 
Esq., F.R.S. Foreign Secretary, John Russell 
Hind, Esq. Council, G. B. Airy, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., Astronomer Royal,’ A. De Morgan, Esq., 
J. Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., R. Grant, Esq., M.A., 
J. Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., Admiral R. H. 
Manners, C. May, Esq., F.R.S., Rev. C. Pritchard, 
F.R.S., W. Simms, Esq., F.R.S., Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, F.R.S. The Astronomer Royal announced 
that he would give an oral lecture at the Meeting 
of the Society, on Wednesday next, the 8th of 
April, “on''‘ The Means that will ‘be available for 
Correcting the Measure of the Sun’s Distance for 
several years to come,’ including, with other 
things, the Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882, 


SratisticaL.—March 16th.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing.—The Earl of Harrowby in the chair. Dr. 
Guy, one of the Honorary Secretaries, read the 
Report of the Council on the progress of the Society 
during the past year. It appeared that the num- 
ber of new members elected during the past year 
fell short of that elected during the previous year, 
but the new acquisitions were more than sufficient 
to fill the vacancies caused by deaths and resig- 
nations. The total number of members is 384— 
312 of whom are annual subscribers, and 72 have 
compounded. The total income from all sources 
was 8401., and as the expenditure was 8161., there 
was a slight addition to the balance in the hands 
of the Society’s bankers at the end of the year. 
There had been a considerable saving in the expen- 
diture, which fell short of that of the previous year 
by 116/, The difference had been brought about 
by the liquidation of the liabilities incurred on 
account of the Journal in former years. The Com- 
mittee on Beneficent Institutions had expended 510. 
The liabilities of the Society at the beginning of 
the year were 156/., which have since been dis- 
charged. The library had received several im- 
portant additions, the principal donors being the 
East India Board, Dr. Farr, Mr. Oswald, Dr. 
Berg, M. van Baumhauer, and Baron von Czoernig. 
The Committee on Beneficent Institutions had given 
the greatest attention to the work they had in hand, 
and have collected materials far exceeding in quan- 
tity what it had been at first thought possible to 
bring together. The Report on the Medical 
Charities of the Metropolis had already been pre- 
sented to the Society, and they hoped soon to pro- 
duce another on Reformatory Institutions. The 
English Government had expressed their readiness 
to make arrangements for holding the third Inter- 
national Statistical Congress in London, Vienna 
had, however, been selected as the place of meeting 
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for this year, but if is hoped that the intention of 
Governitietit may be éaftied out on some future 
o¢tasion. Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.8.,; moved, and 
Liett.-Gen. Moritéith seconded, the adoption of 
thé Report, and a ballot having been taken for the 
Président, Council, and officers for the ensuing year, 
thé following was declared to be the list, the names 
of new Members of Council being in italics:— 
President: Lord Stanley. Council: C. Babbage; 
Dr. Bird; Sir J. P: Boileau, Bart.; Dr. Farr; 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone ; J. W. Gilbart, F.B.S. ; 
Dr. Guy; Earl of Harrowby ; B: Hebeler ; F. Hen- 
driks ; J. Heywood; W.B. Hodge; R. Hunt, F.R.S. ; 
Dr. Hodgkin ; C. Jellicoe; W. G. Lumley; Right 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie; Herman Merivale; R. 
Monckton Milnes; W. Newmarch; W. D. Oswald; 
Bishop of Oxford ; Right Hon. Sir J.S. Pakington; 
G. H. Pinekard; R. A. Slaney; Lord Stanley; 
Col. Sykes, F.R.S. ; J. Ingram Travers ; T. Tooke, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Tottie; and Lord H. G. Vane. 
Treasurer: Dr. Fart. Honorary Secretaries: Dr. 
Guy, W. Newmarch, W. G. Lumley. 


ZooroctoaL.— March 24th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
in the chair. Thé Secretary read a paper ‘On 
the Nidification of the Wax-wing, the Lapland Owl, 
and Tengmalin’s Owl,’ by J. Wolley, Jun., Esq., 
dated Muoniovara, February 2, 1857. The wax- 
witig, a8 observed ih Lapland, makes a good-sized 
and substantial nest, but without much indication 
of advanced art. It is built on the branch of a 
tree, not neat the boll, and rather, as one of the 
observers has said, standing up from the branches, 
like a fieldfare’s or other thrush’s nest, than sup- 
potted by twigs touching it at the sides, as the 
nests of many birds are supported. Of six nests, 
four were in small spruces, one in a good-sized 
Scotch fir, and one in a birch, all placed at a height 
of from six to twelve feet above the ground. Five 
seems to be the ordinary number of eggs, in one 
tiest only there were as many 4s six. ey have a 
pale salmon-coloured ground, upon which are dis- 
tributed pretty equally good-sized purple spots, 
some With more and some with less deep colour, 
but nearly all of them having a shade or penumbra 
such as is common in eggs of the chaffinch. The 
eggs aré about an inch in length, but hardly 
enough have been obtained to determine the ave- 
rage dimensions. In the backward and cold spring 
of 1856, the wax-wings had their full complement 
of about the 12th of June. Two nests of 
the Lapland owl were found in Finnish Lapland in 
1856, one neat Sodankyla, in which were two eggs, 
and the other near the Aunasjoki. Tengmalin’s 
owl lays its eggs in holes of trees, and occasionally 
in egg boxes. When once established, it cannot 
easily be made to leave its quarters, and it can, 
it is said, keep possession against a much larger 

i From the only nest Mr. Wolley had had 
the good fortune to meet with, the mother, after 
having laid four eggs, was ejected by a golden-eye. 
The Secretary also read a paper by Dr. Baikie, 
*On the Skull of a species of Mecistops, inhabiting 
the river Binué, or Ts&dda, in Central Africa.’ In 
August, 1854, while at the town of Ojogo, on the 
river Binué, Dr. Baikie’s assistant procured from 
a native the skull of a Mecistops; and as this was 
the only occasion or which he met with its remains, 
and as he never saw one in the river, he concluded 
that it is there a comparatively scarce species ; he 
subsequently described the animal to Dr. Barth, 
who informed him that he had never met with it. 
The skull seems from its appearance to be that of 
an adult animal. Its extreme length is 22} inches, 
the greatest breadth being 9}, or nearly in the pro- 
portion of 24to 1. From this it may be inferred 
to be most probably M. cutaphractus, the propor- 
tion of the length to the breadth being the same in 
that species. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL AssooraTIon.—March 25th.— 
T. J. Pettigrew, V.-P., in the chair, The Hon. 
Robert Temple, and E. J. Richard, Esq., were 
électéd Associates, ©. P. Hodgson, Bsq., Vice- 
OConsit at Oaen, wae elected a Corresponding 
Member, The Rev. Beale Poste exhibited various 





antiquities, consisting of some implements, spear- 
heads, &e., belonging to the pre-metallic period of 
Britain, found in Kent; an Anglo-Saxon knife, 
from Barham Downs; a terra-cotta taper-stand 
for placing lights before pictures, dug up in 
Maidstone church; a Persian sword, with in- 
scription in Cufic characters, inlaid with gold, 
of the date of a.D. 1000; and an ancient in- 
taglio, representing a rabbit issuing from a 
cornucopia, emblematic of fertility or fecundity. 
Mr. Gunston exhibited two fine examples of the 
war axe in yellow bronze, found at Galway. Mr. 
Curle laid upon the table a beheading sword, 
obtained from Ireland ; it measures two feet and a 
half long, is sharp at both edges, and the hilt is 
decorated, It belongs to the close of the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Corner exhibited some coins 
lately dug up in the New Kent-road, some of 
them tradesmen’s tokens; also some pottery, a 
Samian patera, with the stamp OF* AQVITANI. Mr. 
Forman exhibited the celebrated gold Roman bulla 
bought by him at the late Mr. Rogers’s sale, and 
Mr. Cuming read a short paper on the subject. 
Mr. G. R. Wright exhibited a beautiful crayon 
drawing of a supposed portrait of James, Lord 
Beauclerk, son of Charles II. by Nell Gwynn, 
which has been engraved by Mr.Cunningham, from 
an engraving by Bootéberg. Mr. Pettigrew gave 
an account of some excavations that had been made 
at Caerwent, but remarked that the Venta Silurum 
still remained open for examination by antiquaries. 
Mr. Syer Cuming read a curious paper descrip- 
tive of various articles of costume belonging to 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries, and exhibited some interesting examples. 
Mr. W. H. Black made a report of his examina- 
tion of the municipal deeds belonging to. the cor- 
poration of Wells, which will be printed in the 
‘Journal.’ It gives some curious information 
in regard to episcopal boroughs. The list of 
Officers and Council for 1857-8 was read previous 
to the Annual General Meeting, which will be 
held on Wednesday, the 8th of April. 


Society or Arts.—March 25th.— Capt. Bos- 
eawen Ibbetson, F.R.S., in the chair. The paper 
read was ‘On a New System of Nature- Printing,’ 
by Mr. Christopher Dresser. The author began 
by giving a slight sketch of the history of nature- 
printing. He considers the great objection to the 
old processes to be the necessity for first drying 
the plant ; and he proposes another, of which the 
following is an outline:—The botanical specimen 
is dabbed with lithographic ink, and an impression 
of it taken upon stone, which may afterwards be 
printed from by the usual process, Similarly an 
impression may be obtained upon metal, by 
employing a peculiar composition instead of litho- 
graphic ink, and afterwards etching the plate, 
which may be printed from like a wood engraving. 
By a modification of the process, a copperplate 
with the engraving concave may be obtained. The 
author is of opinion that these processes offer 
considerable advantages, rendering it possible to 
use living specimens rather than dried ones, so as 
to secure the true texture of the leaf. It is also 
possible 10 produce impressions even of sueh 
delicate things as the cells of plants. 


ANTIQUABIES.— March 26th.—Frederie Ouvry, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. The Rev. Thomas 
Hugo exhibited a large collection of Signacula, in 
pewter and lead, recently found in the bed of the 
Thames, Sir Henry Ellis, in a note to the Trea- 
surer, communicated some particulars regarding 
the portrait of a Deer-Hunter, exhibited by Mr. 
Ouvry to the Society in the last session. Among the 
ne of the late Sir William Musgrave, in the 

ritish Museum, is a note from a Mr. Adye, con- 
taining some particulars respecting the individual 
represented. His name was Henry Good, a native 
of Bower Chalk, in South Wilts, who died in the 
year 1766, at the age of 72. Mr. John Bruce 
read @ notice of unpublished do¢uments relating to 
Thomas, Lord Buckhurst, and Recorder Fleetwood, 


in which the former appears in a character 

little suspected in the present age—namely, in that 
of an antiquary, discoursing of the past with the 
Recorder as they journey together to Windsor with 
the Earl of Leicester. 





Linngan.—March 17th.—Professor Bell, Presi. 
dent, in the chair. Henry Barth, Esq., LL.D 
and John Quekett, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
Mr. D. Hanbury exhibited specimens of the 
Liquidamber orientale, Mill, from the coast of 
Asia Minor ; together with specimens of its resin 
commonly called “liquid storax,” and of the bark. 
after the extraction of the resin. The bark ig 
used in the East for purposes of fumigation. My 
F. Wakefield exhibited specimens of insects 
plants, &c., from the Crimea; also maps, and an 
extensive series of photographic views of Bal. 
klava, Sebastopol, and other localities occupied by 
the allied troops during the late war, My, 
Bentham exhibited additional proliferous speci. 
mens of Cardamine hirsuta, L., from Migs 
Llewellyn, of Penllegare, proving that the young 
plants take their origin from the surface of the 
leaf itself. Read—1l. ‘Description of a New 
Species of Naked-Eyed Medusa (Thawmantias 
achroa), with Histological Details,’ by T. S. Cob- 
bold, Esq.,M.D. 2. A ‘Notice of a New Species 
of Strepsipterous Insect, found on a Homopterous 
Insect sent from Borneo by Mr. Wallace,’ hy 
J. O. Westwood, Esq. 3. ‘Memoir on the 
Germination of Barringtonia and Careya,’ by Thos. 
Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden at Calcutta. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC. — Ordinary Meeting. — March 
5th.—John Percy, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, inthe chair. F.J. Bigg, J. Durham,W, 
Quin, H. P. Robinson, Esqrs., were elected mem- 
bers: H.R.H. Prince Albert presented positive 
prints of anatomical subjects. Mr. Long (of the 
firm of Bland and Long, Fleet-street), exhibited 
specimens of photographic colours prepared from 
pure materials. Mr. Hardwick read a paper ‘On 
the Manufacture of Collodion.’ Mr. Shadbolt 
made some observations ‘On Positive Printing, 
with Details of a New Toning Process.’ Mr. 
Hardwick exhibited a series of small negatives, to 
illustrate the effect produced by using a nitrate 
bath made from fused nitrate of silver. 





ANTIQUARIES.— March 19th. —Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. The Rev. John E. 
Jackson was elected a Fellow. The reading of 
‘Lord Fauconberg’s Relation of his Embassy to 
the States of Italy in the year 1669,’ was resumed 
and concluded. This portion of the narrative com- 
prises many interesting details of Venice in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, and a glance 
at the politics of Europe, and the then much dreaded 
aggression of the Turks. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Chemical, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Dugald Campbell on the Appli- 
eation of Sewage to Agriculture.) 

Entomological, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.—(Dr. Knox on the Dentition of the 
Le and Dr. Baird on the Foods of the Vendace and 
‘trout. 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Laying of the Permanent 
Way of the Bordeaux and Bayonne Railway across the 
Grandes Landes. By Mr. F..R. Conder, Assoc. Inst. C.E.) 

Horticultural, 3 p:m.—(Orchids, Azaleas, Roses, Fruit, Vege- 
tables, and other objects of horticultural interest.) 

Wed = y Pg hwological Association, 44 p.m.—(Annual General 

eeting. 

Astronomical, 8 p.m.—(The Astronomer Royal.on the Means 
that will be available for Correcting the Measure of the 
Sun’s Distance for several years to come, including with 
other things the Transits of Venus of 1874 and 1882:) 

Geological, § p.m.—iOn the Species of Mastodon and Elephas 
found fossil in England, By Dr. Falconer, F,G.S.) 

Graphie, 8 p.m. 

Literary Fund, 3 p.m, 

Satwrday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 

Botanic, 4 p.m. 








—) 





To Cokeestonvnnts.—8. M.; C,B,8.; J, A.p Phil Ds 
G.S,8,; T. F.; P, N.—received, 
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Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 
A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. Th@ Platés selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartes Lyons. 
d plates. 
ee: i ecniaiee illustrations to this splendid volume, full 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
‘WESTMINSTER AND ForE1GN QuARTERLY REVIEW. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Folio, price £5 5s. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
I LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Benga! Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fitcx. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE ON LETTERS TO THE 
ISLAND OF ASCENSION. 


N and from the first of April next, the Postage 
upon Letters conveyed either by Packet or by Private 
Ship, between the United Kingdom and Ascension, will be re- 
duced to an tniform rate of 
For a Letter not exceeding Half an Ounce in weight, 6d. 
itto, exceeding Half an Ounce, and not exceeding One Ounce, 





Is. 
Ditto, exceeding One Ounce, and not exceeding Two Ounces, 


and s0 on, increasing One Shilling for every additional Ounce or 
Fraction of an Ounce. 
The Postage of Letters to Ascension must, in all cases, be paid 
in advance. 
By © 
General Post-Office, 
27th March, 1857. 
PreeiaL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Institurep 1820. 
T.GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 


MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


a } 


eP 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 








One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at conveniéncé: or the Directors will lend sums of 
50l. ahd wpwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
suted, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary :bonus was: declared of 
Ul. 108. per eft. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001. to 16381. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; orto any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10007. each. 








Date of Amount of Addition made | Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 
& s. 4. £ s. d. £ sd 
MO. 6 ow 523 16 0 1144 5 0 1638 1 0 
1. 1 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
MH... 24112 0 93 0 1334 14 0 
Ws cs 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
Re 6 << 12815 0 8t13 0 1213 8 4 
a 65 15 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
WOW. . 2 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
WH. 6 ws _ 16 00 1015 9 0 











And for interm ediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861, 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 











THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

of the Directors of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, together with the Casn Accoun'r and Batance Super 
for the year 1856, showing the state of the Society's affairs on the 
31st of December last, as presented to the Genersl Meeting on the 
18th of February, 1857, will be delivered on a written or personal 
application to the Actuary, or to any of the Society's agents in 


Great Britain. 
CHARLES INGALE, Actuary. 
Mourvat Lire Assurance Orrices, 
33, King Street, Cheapside, London, E. C. 


NOPtTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
EstasuisHep 1Nn 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 

The Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the 
North British Insurance Company was held in the Company’s 
Office in Edinburgh on the 2nd March, 1857, ANDREW COVEN- 
TRY, Esq., in the Chair. 

A Report by the Directors on the Business of the Year 1856 was 
read to the Meeting, showing that, in the LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
New Policies were issued, insuring the sum of £274,274, and paying 
in Annual Premiums £9061 14s. 9d. 

The A lated Fund ted to £664,692 138. 1ld. The 
Annual Income from Life Premiums was £116,846 13s. 

In the Annuity Department, the sum of £12,196 19s. had been 
received for Annuities granted during the year 185€, and the 
Annuity Fund now amounted to £112,447 12s. 8d. 

The ANNUAL PROSPECTIVE or INTE4 MEDIATE BONUS 
Was extended to all Participating Policies that may be effected 
before the 3lst December next. 

The following SHAREHOLDERS were then elected President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Directors for the current year :— 

PresipENtT—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
The Most Noble the Marquess of ARERCORN, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of CAMPERDOWN, K.T. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of STAIR. 











LONDON BOARD. 
STR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Caarrman. a 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Derury-CHAinMAN. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R, P. PRICHARD, Esq. 
ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Soticrtor. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—PxHysician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secretary. 


Banxers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


All the betiefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, combined with the first great requisite of 
an Assurance Office—viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated in the Policy will bé forthcoming when due. 


The Rates of Premium are moderate and equitably grad d 








= = $$ EE 
INSTITUTED IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, a.p.1714. 


UNoN ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(FIRE, LIFE, aiid ANNUITIES). 
OFFICES :— 
81, Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London; 
College Green, Dublin ; Gronengen Street, Hamburg; 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Manchester. 


The Premises in Cornhill being now rebuilt, the business will in 
future be carried on therein. 


The Receipts for Fire Policies falling due at Lady Day are now 
ready at the Head Office in London, and at the respective 


Agencies in the eountry. 
W.B. LEWIS, Secretary, 


A LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 7, Lothbury, London. 
Established 1639. 
Trustees, 

John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
Directors. 

Chairman.—The Hon. Extor T. Yorxz, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman.—W 11114M James Maxwstu, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Colonel Tatloch. 


Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 
At the recent division of profits the additions, if compared with 
the premiums paid, ranged as high as 62 per cent. upon them. 


J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Ustp in THE Roya Laonpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chatidiers, Grocers, &c. &c. 











KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
(THE mischievous effects caused to the Lungs by 


every attack of Cough, induces a tendency to Consumption, 
Bronchitis ,and otherdangerous disorders of the respiratory organs. 
A Doetor’s bill may be saved by keeping ready for use a box of 
the above celebrated Lozenges. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatino, Chemist, &€., 79, 8t. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medi- 
ciné Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that 
the words “ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven 
on ee Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are 
genuine. 





according to age. Only one-half of the Premiums, with Interest, 
need be paid during the first five years. 


The Profits are distributed every seven years. An Intermediate 
or Annual Bonus is allowed on Policies which become claims be- 
tween the periods of Division. Bonus additions may be com- 
muted for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of future 
premiums. Nine-tenths or Ninety per Cent. of seven years’ 
Profits will be divided after the close of 1858. 


Forms or Proposits and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company's Office, 


No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
During the last three years this Company has issued 1343 New 
Life Policies, assuring £870,707, and yielding £29,381 in New 
Premiums. 
During the same period, upwards of £230,000 have been paid as 
Claims under Life Policies to the Widows, or other representa- 
tives, of persons Assured. 





EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and 
free from adulteration of ary kind, having been analyzed, reported 
on, and ded by Prof Taylor and Thomson, of Guy’s 
arid St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who; in the words of the late Dr. 
Pereira, say, that ‘‘the finest Oil is that most devoid of Colour, 
Odour, and Flavour,” characters this will be found.to possess in a 
high degree. Half-pints, 18. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quarcs, 4s. 6d., 
and Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 64. imperial measure. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 


incomparable remedies for Sores, Wounds, and Ulcers.— 
Mr. James Newman, residing near Emyvale, was a dreadful 
sufferer for four years ffom running ulcers in his leg; he tried all 
means without effect. He had been in an hospital three months 
and turned out incurable ; he then had recourse to Holloway’s 
ht and Pills, and by a steady perseveraice in their use for 











RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 


| finest specimens of British manufactures in Dressing-cases, Work- 


boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier-Mache Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scizzors, Pen- 
knivés, Strops, Paste, &e. Shipping Orders executed. The same 
Prices charged at all the Establishments. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
ll 
[se unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 80 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st D ber, 1855, 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 





ted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Piack, Pant Mayu, Lonron, S,W. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Ese. Chairman. 
THE HON, FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretory, 





a few weeks, he obtained an effectual eure. and his lég is now 
whole and sound, to the astonishment of his friends. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Hotioway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 


“THE MEDICAL CIRCULAR” 
‘ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


© Much of the Fale Oil old in the market is found to be nothing 
more than Skate Oil—a fact which will account for the failures 
which have so frequently attended the use of the so-called Cod 
Liver Oil. The utmost reliance may be placed upon the experi- 
mental researches of Dr. de Jongh, -who is one of the most eminent 
of European chemists; the Oil procured by him enjoys also the 
additional sanction of the opinion of Baron Liebig and the late 
Dr. Pereira in favour of its cenuineness and éfficacy.' Our own 
experience practically confirms their judgmént, and we un- 
HESITATINGLY RECOMMEND Dr. DE Jonon’s Licut-Brown Cop 
Liver Om aS THE BEST FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, AND WELL 
DESERVING THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PROFESSION.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
yariety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consuMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DPESILITY, 
AND ALL SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS: 





Sold oxy in Iurerrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.94.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonou’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD; AND 00.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
LE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


DR. DB ate be 80 
fiy whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis, 
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WORKS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES, 








Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; 


Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and of other 
Botanical Establishments. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S. Pub- 
lished Monthly in Numbers, each containing 6 coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 


Journalof Botanyand Ken Miscellany; 


Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, and the Botanical 
News of the Month. Eiited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. In 
Monthly Numbers. One Plate. 2s. 


Flora of New Zealand. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. In 2 volumes, 
4to. 130 coloured Plates. £12 12s. 


Flora of Tasmania. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. Now Publishing 
in Parts, with 20 Plates. Price £1 11s. 6d. coloured ; £1 1s. plain. 


Flora of the Antarctic Islands. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
With 200 coloured Plates. £10 15s. ; £7 10s. plain. 


Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya; 


An Account of the Rhododendrons recently discovered in the Moun- 
tains of Eastern Himalaya. By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Imperial folio. 30 coloured Plates. £3 16s. 


Stkkim-Himalayan Plants, 


Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim. The Botanical 
Descriptions and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. Folio. 
24 coloured Plates. £5 5s. 


Phycologia Britannica; 
Containing coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the British Sea- 
weeds. By PROFESSOR HARVEY, M.R.I.A. 4 vols. 360 Plates. 
8vo. £7 17s. 6d. 


Illustrations of British Mycology ; 


Or, Figures and Descriptions of British Funguses. By Mrs. HUSSEY. 
4to. First Series, 90 coloured Plates, £7 12s. 6d.; Second Series, 
50 Plates, £4 10s. 


The Esculent Funguses of England; 


Their Classical History, Uses, Characters, Development, Nutritious 
Properties, Modes of Cooking, &. By the Rev. DR. BADHAM. 
8vo. 20 coloured Plates. 21s. 


Popular History of British Lichens ; 
their Structure, Reproduction, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. 
By W. LINDSAY, M.D. 22 Coloured Plates. 392 Figures. 10s. 6d. 


2 vols. 4to. 





Conchologia Lconica; 


Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, with 
Critical Remarks on their Synonyms. By LOVELL REEVE, F.1,, 
F.G.S. Monthly in Parts, each containing 8 coloured Plates. 10s, 


Conchologia Systematica ; 


Or, Complete System of Conchology; in which the Mollusca are 
described and classified. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S,, E.G, 
300 coloured Plates. 2vols. 4to. £10. 


Curtis's British Entomology, 


Completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, forming 16 volumes. With 770 
coloured Plates. Price £43 16s. Now offered at £21. 


Western Himalaya and Tibet; 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 8vo. 15s. 


Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 


By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks on the Vocabularies 
of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 18, 


Travels in the Enterior of Brazil, 
Principally through the Gold and Diamond Districts. By GEORGE 


GARDNER, M.D.,-F.L.8. Second Edition. Svo. With Plate and 
Map. 12s. 


Zoology of the Samarang, 


Under the command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., during 
the Years 1843—46. Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S. 4to. 
55 coloured Plates. £3 10s. 


Zoology of the Herald, 


Under the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., during the Years 
1845—51. Edited by Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.RS, 
3 Parts. £2 2s. 


Ferny Combes. 


A Ramble after Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By 
CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 8 Coloured Plates and a Map of the 
County. 5s. 


Icones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief descriptive Characters and Remarks, of new 
and rare Plants, selected from the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W.J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. New series, Vol. V., 100 plates. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Botany of the Herald, 


Under the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 
1845—51. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 8 Parts. £448, 


[Second Edition. 
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